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GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


FOLDING MACHINES, 


ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE MACHINERY, 
AND 


GENERAL PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS, 


68 West Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


H. McALLASTER & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF AND JOBBERS IN 


ADVERTISING CARDS, 
FOLDERS, BEVEL EDGE CARDS, 
Nove ties, Scrap Pictrurges, Frincep Goons, &c. 
196 & 198 CLARK St., CHICAGO. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any Address. 
Liberal discount to Printers. 


Joun Ancus, Pres’t. Franz GINDELE, Manager., 
Cuas. W. Ginpe te, Sec’y and Treas. 


Printing in all Modern Languages. 


4a57~Translations made by competent parties. 
FACILITIES FOR ALL KINDS OF WORK, 


140-146 MonrROoE Sr., CHICAGO. 
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CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION 


NEWSPAPER 
PrinTING, Fotpinc & MAILine 


Done upon Short Notice, and at Reasonable Prices. 


NEwsPAPER WorK OF ALL KINDS A SPECIALTY. 
4a5~ Give us a Call.-@a 
271 & 273 FRANKLIN STREET. 


E. P.. DONNELL. & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS or 
BooKBINDERS MACHINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


196 CLarK St., Cuicaco, ILL. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO. 
POCKET MAPS & GUIDES 


Of every State and Territory in the United States, and 
of every Country in the World. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
148 TO 154 MONROE ST., 
CHICAGO. 





BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 


LirHoGRAPHIC ART PUBLISHERS, 
Works at Harrison Square, Mass. 
WESTERN BRANCH, 


Nos. 156 & 158 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 
ROBERT J. LESTER, Manacer. 
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CLAUDE D. MYERS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
EnvELoPEs & FINE STATIONERY. 


SPECIALTY: BEVELED EDGE CARDS 


OF ALL SIZES. 


164 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO. 


W. B. CONKEY, 
BOOKBINDER. 
PAMPHLETS MY SPECIALTY. 


163 AND 165 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO. 





| SNIDER & HOOLE, 
| BookBINDERS’ MATERIALS, 


152 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 
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CINCINNATI, O. 






STANDARD NEWSPAPER 
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Every. description of work in our line executed promptly, in the best 
manner, at moderate prices. 


For Specimens of our work, we refer to THE ELECTROTYPE JOURNAL 
published by us, showing the 


Latest and Choicest Designs of Cuts, Ornaments, 


BORDERS, Etc., 


WHICH HAVE A MARKET IN BOTH HEMISPHERES. 


Estimates and information on work in our line cheerfully furnished. 
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SUPERIOR MILLS. 
GEDDES MILLS. 
BIRKETT MILLS. 


YPSILANTI MILLS. 
ANN ARBOR MILLS. 
JACKSON MILLS. 


F.P.ELLIOTT & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


PAPER 


208 & 210 Ranpo.pu St., Cuicaco. 


We have the best and finest stock of Paper for 


Publishers, Printers, Stationers 


— AND FOR— 


MERCANTILE USES GENERALLY, 


TO BE FOUND IN THIS COUNTRY. 


To Close, a Large Lot of Fob Envelopes Cheap. 


Give us a call at our New Store, or write us for samples before 
buying elsewhere. 


F. P. ELLIOTT & CO. 





The Old Style Gordon Presses. 


E1icutH Mepium—7 X11, inside chase—with Throw-off, on cars at Factory, $175. 
Quarto Mepium—10X'15, inside chase—with Throw- off, on cars at Factory, $270. 
Less 5 per cent for cash. 

Steam Fixtures, $15. These prices include 1 Roller Mould, 2 Sets Stocks and 3 Chases. 


Built in the Most Substantial Manner and of the Best Material. 


Of the large number of these Presses manufactured and sold BY US, NOT ON E 
HAS FAILED to give entire satisfaction. 


F. M. POWELL & CO., 119 SouTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 





A. BELFORD, C. SLEMIN, Jr., 
President. Sec’y-Treas. 


R. NEVERS, Jr., 
Superintendent. 
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Lithographing 


Lngvaving Co. 


313-319 Wabash Avenue, 














Cor. Congress St. - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


All classes of Lithographing, Wood 
Engraving and Printing. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 
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H WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
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RUBBER STAMPS, SEALS, 


Patent Rubber-Faced Type, Pencil and 
Pocket Stamps 
And Everything in the Stamp Line. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


> 70 Mapison Sr., CHICAGO. 





Tuomas Fox, Pres’t & Treas. Gro. N. Frienp, Vice-Pres’t. 
Gro. B. Fox, Secretary. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co. 


—S———- MANUFACTURERS OF FINE——3— 


BOOK, COVER, NEWS, WRAPPING, 
ROOFING AND CARPET FELT. 


CINCINNATI AND CHICAGO. 


153 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Lockland Mills, Crescent Mills, Rialto Mills. 





GEO. MATHER’S SONS, Sixty 
John Street, New York, manufacture 
fine Printing Ink of all colors, and 
many of the best printers give their 


goods preference over all others. 








For sale by all first-class dealers in Printing 
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J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY. 


173 & 175 Apams STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PAPERS 


Usep By PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS & STATIONERS. 








We respectfully solicit attention to the following popular brands ~ 
of goods which we carry in stock: 


FLORENCE MILLS, 
WAWASA MILLS, 
LAKE SHORE MILLS, 
BUTLER MILLS, | 
. ST. CHARLES MILLS, 
LEDGER MILLS, : 
L. L. BROWN’S LEDGER PAPERS. 


FLAT 
and RULED 
PAPERS. 








We also have a full line of 


Holiday Cards, Ball Programs, Wedding Goods 
OF THE LATEST STYLES. 


SPECIAL RULING done and SPECIAL SIZES OF PAPER 
made to order on short notice. 





Steam Electrotype Foundry. 
Office of Printers’ Cabinet. 


Man/f. Chicago Taylor Printing Presses. 
Western Branch Johnson Type Foundry. 
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| COMPANY... 


(Successors to S. P. ROUNDS.) 





PRINTERS’ \W/ AREHOUSE. 





175 MONROK STREAT, 





Material everywhere. 
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FARMER LITLE & (60. 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 





Tyee Founpers. 


EWSPAPER OB OFFICE 
DRESSES. OUTFITS. 


OUR Cast from the 
BOOK AND y ir, BEST vied 
NEWSPAPER DuRABLE METAL 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExcELLED By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. 





Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND, A FULL LINE OF 


CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 
GALLEYS, [MPOSING STONES, 


ETC. 
cHeancn.}| CHAS. B. Ross, Manager. {Noi st. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 
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205 Franklin Street, Chicago. 








WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Geo. Bruce’s Son & Co. and James Conner’s Sons, 








-NEW YORK. 


Newspaper Dresses and Complete Outfits for Job Offices. 


PRINTING PRESSES, . 


Of all makers, and everything requisite in the Printing 
art, furnished at manufacturers’ prices. 


4@> Send for our New Specimen Book for 1883. 





Babcock Printing Press al Co's 
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Patent Air-Spring Printing Presses. 


These Presses are built from new designs combining strength and 
durability with increased capacity for speed, and embody 
several new and important improvements, 
which are patented. 

The STANDARD PRESSES manufactured by this Company are unequaled 
low-priced machines. They are without a peer among presses of their class, for 
rapidity, durability, easy, running, and are convenient in every respect in handling, 
thus saving the pressman’s time. They are built at present in the five following 
sizes: 19224, 27x38, 29x42, 32046 and 33x51, and in price ae from 
$1,100 to 91,750 at factory. WRITE FOR PRICE AND CIRCULA 

THE COUNTRY PRESS is 7246 price $1,100 without, and $1, S with, 
Steam Fixtures. It has many valuable improvements, and stands at the head of 
presses of its class. It gives universal satisfaction. Correspondence solicited. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 
115 & 117 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 





Manufacturers of Superior Copper-Mixed Type, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Printing Machinery and Printers’ Supplies of Every Description. 


A Complete Stock carried at all times. 
115 & 117 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





H. HARTT, Prest. WM. T. HODGE, Sec’y. ANDREW HARTTZ, Treas. 





GARDEN CITY TYPE FOUNDRY, 


CAPITAL STOCK, $150,000, ORGANIZED SEPT. 10, 1883. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material. 


FACTORY: OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 
Cor. 19th & Blackwell Sts. 180 & 182 Monroe St. 


CHICAGO. 





DE VOS’ PATENT LEAD AND SLUG RACK. 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, 


Wood Furniture, Reglet, Imposing Stones, Etc. 


IMPORTERS OF 


German Printing Inks and Bronzes. 
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JOS. PEAKE, 
See’y and Bus, Manager. 
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No Printer should be without it. Its columns are 
bright and sparkling, replete with articles on social, 
economical and technical subjects, a mentor to the 
apprentice, a guide, philosopher and friend to the jour. 
It is universally pronounced by the contemporary 
Press as the handsomest and ablest edited Craft Journal 
ever published in this or any other country. 


“7-=-PRESS COMMENTS-==- 


ie 





‘« All printers should have it.’’— Columbian ( Oregon.) 

‘* Of great value to the craft.”,—McNana Co. ( Tenn.) Sun. 

‘Tt is filled with interesting matter.’’— Virginia Chronicle. 

“« Every article is one of interest.”’— Woodcock’s Weekly Gazette. 

“It is the ne plus ultra of perfection.’’—Sumter (S. C.) Advance. 

‘« A credit to all connected with it.”,—Mercury, New Bedford, Mass. 
“‘One of the best magazines published.”’—Maugatuck ( Conn.) Review. 


‘Tt is a beautiful specimen of typography.” — Deerfield (Mich.) Record. 


** We are happy to make its acquaintance.’’—Farm and Fireside, N. C. 
‘« The handsomest journal we have yet seen.’’—Keyfort (WV. /.) Enterprise. 


«It is the best printer’s journal we have ever read.’”’"—Coulterville Clipper. 
‘* A most excellent magazine of a practical character.’’—Norristown (Pa.) Register. 
“‘As a specimen of typographic art, is unexcelled.’’—Curry Co. (Ore.) Recorder 


‘*It is conducted by workmen, and first-class ones at that.’”’—Keyfort (N. /.) 
Enterprise. 


“It is not an advertising sheet devoted to puffing the wares of its advertisers.’’— 
Newark (N J.) Journal. 


‘« Every printer will find it interesting.” — Wheaton Valley (N. J.) Echo. 


“ It is one of the best among our files.”—Printer’s Register, St. Louis ‘Its composition, presswork, and editorial ability commend it to the craft.””-—Z/% 
: 5 oe: ; 


Rapids (Mich.) Progress. 





“The execution of the number before us is deserving of all praise, and the literary workmanship is worthy of the 
mechanical. If such a sumptuous production can be supported by American operatives, they will certainly surprise their 
fellow craftsmen in every other part of the world, for no paper at all comparable to it has yet been established by workmen 
or for workmen.—B8ritish and Colonial Printer and Stationer, London, Eng. 





The above are but a small portion of the great many complimentary notices with which we have been favored. 
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+iIT HAS NO EQUAL IN EUROPE ++ 


And the Principal Firms Advertise in Its Pages. 





THE 
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British & Colonial 


EVERY THURSDAY (Post Free). 


Printer « Stationer 


$3.00 A YEAR. 





AND 


BOOKSBLLARS’ GIRGULAR. 





CONSISTS OF SIXTEEN PAGES. ILLUSTRATED. 
Remit Greenbacks or Post-Office Order. "heya Editor and Proprietor, W. JOHN STONHILL. 
RINTING :—Doings of the Craft—Printing in the Provinces—Colonial Intelligence—Foreign News—Criticisms on Specimens—New 
Machinery—Type Specimens—Original Trade Technical Articles—Descriptions and Illustrations of British Establishments—Letters from 
our Correspondents, and every item of news concerning the trade during the preceding seven days. 
TATIONER Y:—Novelties Illustrated and Described—Technical Articles—Stationery in the Provinces—American Notes—Colonial 
Reports—Industries of the Trade—Reviews—Gazette. 
Bo ‘S.:—Weekly List of New Books, and Practical Notes and Comments from a Bookselier’s standpoint. 








The B. and C. P. and S. has corresponding representatives in North and South America, Canada, East and West Indies, Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, India, 
China, Japan, Constantinople, Turkey in Europe and Asia, Russia, Austria, Germany, Italy, Spain, Holland, Belgium, and France ; letters from whom appear periodically. 
. 





‘* There is an American touch about the paper.”’—Leigh Chronicle (England). 

‘«In the matter of printing it is PERFECT.””—W. and A. K. Johnston (Edinburgh). 

‘* The recognized organ of the Paper and Printing Trades.’’—Bed/fast News-Letter. 

‘« The notes upon trade cover the entire country and the Colonies.”’—London Figaro. 

«Tt has features of enterprise unusual to European trade journalism.’’—American Stationer. 

“« The very best journal of its class that finds its way to our table.””—/James D. Whitmore & Co. (N. Y.) ; . 

“‘ The amazing industry and excellent tact of the conductor, Mr. Stonhill, is apparent even on a superficial glance over its pages.” —Mackellar, Smiths & Jordan (Phila.) 

“It is one of our most valued exchanges, Its editorials are marked by strong common sense, and its columns are replete with news of interest 
to the craft in general.’,-—-INLAND PRINTER (Chicago). ‘ 

Advertisers will see that it is better for them to pay fair charges to a Journal which covers the whole of the commercial world, than to pay less sums for advertisements 
in journals whose circulation is limited to one country, one town, or possibly one parish. 


UNIVERSAL CIRCULATION. 
ADDRESS, W. JOHN STONHILL, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., England. 
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THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING-OFFICE AT 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
( Continued.) 


HE Government Printing-office is justly entitled to be 

classed as one of the most complete establishments 
of the kind in the world. It is generally so regarded by 
master printers, and others who are competent to judge; 
who are surprised at the rapid growth of the printing in- 
terests of the Government, the magnitude of the office, 
and its importance in its relations to other government in- 
terests. Statistics are always tedious reading, but to enable 
the reader to form a fair conception of the immensity of 
this institution some statistics are necessary. The build- 
ing has three fronts,—one on H street, of 303 feet, another 
on North Capitol street, of 194 feet, and the third one on 
an alley running parallel with H street, of about 300 feet. 
The building is four stories in height, with an average 
width of about 60 feet. Thus it will be seen that about 
50,000 square feet of ground is covered, and, with four 
stories, gives a grand total of about 200,000 square feet, 
or something over four acres, of floor space for employés, 
machinery, stock, etc. 7 


PRESSROOM. 


The ground floor is occupied by the pressroom, dry- 
press room, paper wareroom, machine and carpenter’s 
shop, and vault for stereotype plates. We enter the press- 
room in the midst of a noise, din and apparent confusion 
perfectly indescribable. 

But a few minutes’ stay here quffices to convince us that 
if the noise and din around us are real and tangible, the 
confusion is not ; for, on the contrary, a close inspection 
reveals the fact that everything moves like clockwork in 

‘point of regularity, and with an order and _ precision 
almost military in its character. A central aisle extends 
through the entire length (270 feet) of this room, on both 
sides of which the presses are arranged. On each side of 
the room is a narrower aisle, or passage-way, between the 
presses and the wall. The whole room is well lighted by 
numerous windows in both side walls, the ceiling is high, 
and the ventilation good. One large engine of 150-horse- 
power, located about 100 feet from the west end, on the 
south side, drives the central shaft, extending under the 
ceiling along the middle of the aisle, by which the presses 
are propelled. ‘Trucks filled with damp paper are con- 
stantly running to and fro, supplying and relieving the 
presses. A large Bullock press, which prints the paper, 
fed to it in a continuous sheet, on both sides at the same 
time, is capable of ‘‘running off’’ 250 impressions a min- 
ute, and requires the constant attendance of four men. 
Trucks are continually carrying fresh rolls of paper to this 
monster, which consumes an enormous quantity of paper 
ina year. It is used principally for printing the annual 
report of the Department of Agriculture, the edition of 
which reaches over 300,009 copies. It takes six months 
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of the year for this press to work off this immense edi- 
tion, each volume being of about 700 pages, sometimes 
It is, indeed,.a monster piece of mechanism, and 
is said to be capable of performing the work of sixteen 
ordinary Adams presses. It cost the Government $25,000. 

The number of presses of all sizes in constant use in 
the office is now 75, from the diminutive envelope press 
to the huge Bullock before mentioned. There are on the 
rolls of the pressroom an average of about 250 persons, 
under the supervision of an assistant foreman. In the dry- 
press room adjoining there are some 30 hands, with 4 
hydraulic finishing or dry presses, with 2 paper-cutters, 
one calendering machine, and 4 printing presses. One 
large elevator ascends from this room to the several floors 
above, and one small box elevator, for hurried work and 
small jobs, from the ground to the fourth floor. 


more. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE. 


The warehouse for the storage of printing and other 
large-sized papers adjoins the pressroom on the south side 
of the west end, and has a front on the courtyard. The 
quantity of paper received here in a year is very great. 
The daily issues to the pressroom from one month’s end 
to another will probably reach about 300 reams, and 
amount inasingle year to some 63,900 reams. This is, 
however, but one kind of paper. The thousands of reams 
of paper used for other purposes are not included, but, if 
added to the above, would undoubtedly treble the amount. 


MACHINE AND REPAIR SHOPS. 


The machine and repair shops adjoin the paper ware- 
house on the south, and fronts on an alley. ‘There are 
usually employed here four to six carpenters, in the repair 
and manufacture of furniture and wooden fixtures for the 
different branches of the establishment, and about the 
same number of expert machinists, who see that the many 
valuable and delicate machines are kept in perfect working 


order. 


STEREOTYPE VAULT. 


The stereotype vault is on the ground floor on the east 
end. It is capable of accommodating from 200,000 to 
250,000 octavo and quarto plates. There are now stored 
here about. 150,000 plates, cuts, diagrams, etc., but the 
quantity of stereotype plates is yearly increasing, as is 
natural with the increased value of the publications issued 
from the office. 

DOCUMENT ROOM. 


The document or main composing room of the office 
extends the entire three hundred feet of the H-street front. 
At the east end of the room, in a neatly fitted up office, 
with a glass front opening to the west, is the headquarters 
of the public printer’s chief assistant, Capt. H. T. Brian, 
foreman of printing. This official, under the law, has a 
general supervision over all the different branches of the 
office in which the printing is executed, and, upon the 


————S 
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request of the different assistant foremen in charge of the 
several subdivisions, makes requisition upon the public 
printer for all the numerous supplies required in the 
execution of the vast interests under his charge. 

The document room is not unlike any other composing- 
room, except in its size. Its dimensions will strike the 
stranger with amazement,—3o00 feet long by 60 feet wide, 
18,000 square feet of floor space devoted to type-setting 
alone! One not initiated into the mysteries of the art of 
printing can be pardoned for thinking it sufficient room to 
set all the type required by all the newspapers of tne 
country. But this vast room, with its three hundred and 
fifty busy employés, is not even half of the space devoted 
to type-setting! There are four other divisions of type- 
setters in this great establishment, from any one of which 
could be furnished the necessary labor for a respectable 
sized printing-office, and the men would not be missed. 

In this room the type is set for all the really fine 
scientific publications of the government, which within the 
past few years have so rapidly increased in number. The 
composition for all textbooks, books of instruction, and 
annual reports of the several departments, the quarterly and 
annual reports of the geological surveys, all the executive 
and miscellaneous documents and reports of committees, 
and other books issued for distribution by members of 
Congress, is done in this room. 

The foreman of printing, from his office, looks out upon 
a sea of printers’ cases, ranged on either side of the room, 
beside the hundreds of windows, in alleys, each alley having 
as tenants from four to eight skilled typos, whilst in the 
center are arranged the proof-presses, imposing-stones, 
cabinets for type and cases, racks for galleys, and the other 
numerous appurtenances required in a great printing- 
office. With this large number of employés and the 
perfect system in force, a five hundred page book can be 
completed in a single day. 

The east front of the south wing on this floor, consisting 
of a suite of five rooms, is used as the headquarters of the 
head of the office and his clerks. The two rooms of the 
extreme southern portion are used as the business and 
private office of the public printer, while the adjoining 
rooms are occupied by the chief clerk, the paymaster and 
the other clerks. The office of the public printer is con- 
nected by electric wires with every subdivision of the 
establishment, so that he can in a moment summon to his 
presence the chief of any of the numerous departments of 
the office. He is never idle: there is a constant stream of 
visitors to see him, either on business connected with the 
government or on the part of the poor and needy seeking, 
in many cases with tears in their eyes, employment. If 
the reader thinks that the office of public printer is a 
sinecure, let him step into his private apartments for a few 
moments and listen to the piteous pleadings of the robust 
man or the frail woman as each unfolds to the unwilling 
ear of the chief of the great office his or her story of 
suffering and want. This tale is not told for only one 
day, or by only one set of people, but is repeated 
indefinitely from day to day, from month to month, and 
from year to year. There is no relief, however ; these people 
must be heard ; their pale, tear-stained cheeks and plead- 











ing, languishing looks, for want, in many cases, of the 
actual necessaries of life, tell their pitiable story in much 
stronger language than mere words can express them. 

The public printer has absolute control of the office. 
He is charged with a vast array of business which requires 
consummate care and watchfulness and great responsibility. 
He must be a practical printer,—which is a very wise pro- 
vision of law; purchases all the materials, machinery and 
other necessary supplies required in the various branches of 
the establishment ; takes charge of all matter printed, en- 
graved, lithographed or bound ; keeps an accurate account 
thereof and delivers the same to those authorized to receive 
it; employs all hands, from the chief clerk down to the 
errand-boy at his desk. He receives advances of money 
as needed, upon his requisition, from the treasury of the 
United States, to pay the employés for labor and the pur- 
chase of supplies, and settles his accounts as other disburs- 
ing officers. He is absolute in his power, under the law, 
and is not hedged by any superior being ; he is the execu- 
tive and the disbursing officer of the establishment. 

The corps of clerks, consisting of from twelve to fifteen, 
are kept constantly busy executing, under the direction of 
the public printer, the vast details of the books, devoting 
from eight to ten hours each day at their desks. 


PROOFROOMS. 


The main proofrooms of the office are located on the op- 
posite side of the hall from the headquarters of the public 
printer and his clerks, and contains from twenty-five to forty 
persons — proofreaders and their assistants. The technical 
character of the work requires a high degree of skill on 
the part of all of these people. Works printed in all 
known languages must here receive a final trimming before 
being sent broadcast over the land. The most difficult 
and laborious research is often necessary in deciding 
disputed points, which the author, in his thoughtlessness, 
has left to the overworked printer and proofreader to 


Gecipher. 
(To be continued.) 


THE PRINTING-PRESS. 
BY STEPHEN MC NAMARA, 

HE quarter of a century ending in 1860 will ever be 

memorable as the most progressive epoch in the his- 
tory of printing. From the days of Guttenburg, the hand- 
press was recognized as ‘‘ the lever that moved the world,”’ 
and little improvement had been made upon it. The first 
printers used a wooden press, the power of which was 
applied by the bar or lever and screw, and Blaew was 
probably the first to attempt to improve upon it in 1620 ; and 
although a very ingenious man, accomplished little in this 
direction. ‘The press, as he found it, was made of wood, 
and so was his; the platen was but half the size of the bed, 
requiring two pulls to print the full form, and the type was 
inked by leather balls. Thus for two hundred years no 
progress had been made, and so far the methods of the 
original inventors of printing were used exclusively, and 
no improvement thereon seemed possible. Blaew, whose 
ingenuity and skill cannot for a moment be questioned, saw 
how inadequate those methods were, and from necessity set 
himself the task of remedying them, and to properly print 














his maps and astronomical tables he was obliged to build a 
stronger press; beyond this he could not go. Books were 
rare curiosities and highly prized ; their reproduction called 
for inventive genius which he did not possess, nor did 
the age in which he lived. No brighter prospect was ever 
presented to the mind of man to spur into activity all his 
faculties, to change the order of things and lighten the labor 
of printing, to hasten the speed, and above all, to increase 
the product of the press. 

The estimation in which the art was held by the nobil- 
ity, and the sympathy, if not actual encouragement, ex- 
tended by them to those who practiced it, would seem to 
have been sufficient to draw out the energies of that age 
toward its perfection. That such was not the result is mani- 
fest when we observe that the ornamentation of works was 
laboriously accomplished by hand after the actual printing 
was completed. 

Thus the press of Badius, of Paris, in 1520, was, to all 
intents and purposes, the same as the improved press fash- 
ioned by Blaew one hundred years later, and used without 
modification of any importance until Earl Stanhope, in 
1798, immortalized himself by its reconstruction of iron, 
and doubling its power and capacity. 

How odd it seems to us now to observe that the printers 
of that time clung so tenaciously to erroneous ideas, and 
how skeptical they were toward any change for the better ! 
As their fathers worked, so did they, and accustomed as 
they were to the wooden two-pull presses, with two woolen 
blankets saturated to sponginess, and depending not so 
much upon the strength of the press or force of the pull 
as upon the recoil to give the soaking impression they de- 
sired, any suggestion conflicting with the methods then in 
vogue, and practiced so long, could not, of course, be at 
once accepted. 

The iron press of Earl Stanhope was the first real step 
forward in the mechanics of the Art of Printing, and for 
the unselfish efforts he made toward its advancement, and 
the zeal and devotion displayed by him in its improvement, 
he richly deserves the praise bestowed upon him. Great as 
was the change he wrought in the construction of the 
press, in its mechanism he made but little, yet that little 
was considered of great importance at that time. The 
original press was operated by manual labor ; he lessened 
the labor physically, yet made it more effective by com- 
pound leverage. 

No man more keenly perceived the obstacles to be sur- 
mounted in the mechanics of the art than he, and few 
struggled harder to overcome them. Having increased 
the power of the press, the next step was to improve the 
method of inking the type, and he realized forcibly that 
no improvement could possibly occur in this direction 
until the revolving cylinder usurped the place of the 
leather balls, and with this end in view all his energies were 
concentrated to fabricate an ink roller; the skin of vari- 
ous animals was used, as well as silk, but the sewed seam 
throughout its length marred the work and baffled his 
skill; nor is it to be supposed that pressmen sympathized 
with him in such (to them) visionary ideas. Experience 
taught them, and not without reason, that mechanical ink- 
ing was impossible, as different parts of the form required 
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different quantities of ink, or beating, as it was termed, 
and this demanded skill which the roller did not possess. 

To fully comprehend the difficulties of the problem he 
attempted to solve, we must admit his profound mechani- 
cal knowledge and skill, demonstrated as it was in the con- 
struction of his press, where the descending platen moved 
at a differential speed, and the force which impelled it 
gradually increased and culminated at the point of impact 
with the type, and admitting the very essential feature of 
the dwell on the impression, so characteristic of the work 
of that day, and all this accomplished without loss of time, 
this of itself would stamp his as a master mind; yet with 
all his accomplishments he was unable to advance farther. 

In the Staffordshite potteries a substance composed of 
glue and treacle, or molasses, was used to stamp their 
wares, and accidentally this was discovered by some 
printer (whom is not known, unfortunately). This was of 
inestimable value, for it opened the way to machine print- 
ing, which was then being so eagerly sought, and lifted the 
art to the position which it should occupy, ‘‘the art of arts.”’ 

Brunel, one of England’s greatest engineers, in design- 
ing a ship to cleave the waves of the Atlantic, however 
rough, with an even keel, found it necessary to forge a 
shaft of such ponderous size as to render the undertaking 
so hazardous that it was abandoned for the time ; but when 
Nasmythe invented the steam hammer of such titanic 
power as to smash a twelve-ton ingot like a bundle of 
straw, and its next blow so gentle as to crack the shell of 
an egg without breaking it, the project was among the 
possibilities, and the Leviathan floated majestically athwart 
the waves, regardless alike of calm or tempest, and laid 
down in the depths of the sea the electric cord which 
binds in everlasting friendship the people of two con- 
tinents. Thus we see in-all human affairs how puny and 
futile the efforts of the greatest men unless backed by the 
sympathetic co-operation of their fellows. 

Stanhope adhered to the ancient screw, and the first to 
adopt a different method of actuating the platen was Med- 
hurst, who substituted three vertical inclined rods, one end 
of which rested in seats on the platen, while the upper 
came in contact with a circular plate attached to the bar 
and were brought into perpendicular by. its play, thus re- 
ducing the friction to a minimum. This movement was 
identical with the Stansbury press of 1821. 

The Ruthven press built at this time in Scotland was 
the first attempt to depart from the beaten path, and in 
consequence was not successful. In this ingenious device 
the bed was permanently fixed, while the platen rolled 
over to place on trunnions, and was brought down upon 
the form by a vertical bar acting upon levers placed below 
the bed. This was a compact machine, low and strong, but 


not a little awkward to those so long accustomed to the 


rolling bed and horizontal bar. 

Various presses were produced by different makers, 
some of which possessed considerable merit,—the Cogger 
for one, which, while discarding the screw,-inclined plates 
were used instead. The frames of this press, supposed to 
withstand an hundred tons strain, were identical with those 
of the Washington press afterward constructed in America. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

T is our wish, at the expiry of the first year of publication 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, October next, to issue it 
thereafter semi-monthly, on the 1st and 15th of each 
month, particulars of which will be duly announced. To 
aid us in this undertaking, we ask. our subscribers and 
friends who are favorable to the change, to assist us in 
increasing our subscription list, by using their influence to 
obtain for it ove new subscriber each, —an effort which will 
certainly require very little exertion. Our action in 
changing the ‘‘INLAND’’ into a fortnightly is in a great 
measure in deference to the expressed desire of a large 
number of the craft, and is also in consonance with our 
own ambition. In the future, as in the past, our well- 
wishers can rest assured our motto will be ‘‘ ExcE.sior.’” 





A BAD EXCUSE IS BETTER THAN NONE. 
_ anomnangg a day passes but we are accosted with the 
apology, ‘‘I meant to have written something of in- 
terest for THE INLAND PRINTER, but have been so busy that 
I really have not had time,’’ etc. The same lame excuses 
come by mail from every point of the compass. Another 
common remark is: ‘I think this or that would be a 

















good subject to express my views on. I have been study- 
ing it over for some time, and when I get ready you will 
certainly hear from me, but I have had so much to do 
lately, that I hardly knew which way to turn.’’ Well, all 
this sounds very plausible, but really, friends, your state- 
ments are taken with many grains of salt. That you 
mean and meant to do as you promise we do not doubt, 
but the maZ habit of procrastination — of putting off till to- 
morrow —the tomorrow that never comes—what you 
should do today, has had more to do with your failure 
than a lack of time. It is said that ‘‘ hell is paved with good 
intentions,’’ and that ‘‘where there’s a will, there’s a 
way.’’ If you had devoted the same time to doing as you 
have to apologizing for zo¢ doing, your reflections would 
ere this have been read by thousands of your craftsmen 
throughout the country. But then it is never too late to 
mend. 








ARBITRATION. 


HE strained relations at present existing between capi- 

tal and labor, which unhappily are daily becoming 
more pronounced, render it imperative that some practical 
common-sense, steps be taken to remove this friction, and 
establish an era of confidence and good will, 1f we desire 
to avoid the social upheavals, too often attended with vio- 
lence, which have marked the connection between em- 
ployer and employé in countries less favored than our own. 
It is certainly a poor tribute to the intelligence of the 
American people to admit that at the close of the nine- 
teenth century, under a republican form of government, 
where the ballot is the inalienable right of every citizen, 
irrespective of position, nationality or color, and where all 
are equal before the law, theoretically at least, that strikes 
and lockouts—twin relics of barbarism—furnish the only 
means of settling trade disputes ; that though the interests 
of labor and capital are indissolubly linked, and harmo- 
nious action is essential to the welfare of both, we find 
their representatives, like bulldogs, ready to jump at each 
others’ throats whenever the leash is removed. And here 
the pertinent question arises: Is this growing discon- 
tent, this muttering of rebellion, this chronic state of 
strife, to continue, or shall the sober second thought rise 
equal to the emergency, substitute justice for tyranny, 
reason for passion, and thus pave the way for the establish- 
ment of co-operation—the reformer’s hope of the future ? 

While there are difficulties — many and serious in their 
character—in the successful establishment of arbitration, 
such as the heterogeneous character of our industrial popu- 
lation, their limited educational advantages and business 
knowledge, as compared to those possessed by their em- 
ployers, etc., they are certainly not insurmountable. Let 
us keep in view the fact that the advantages to be derived 
from its adoption, and the want and suffering it would save 
to those whose pathway through life is rough at best, would 
be more than counterbalanced by an occasional disappoint- 
ment. It is the constant dripping that wears away the 
stone. Consistent and persistent action is demanded if 
our trades organizations believe in the wisdom or efficacy 
of arbitration. Their members must take the initiative in 
forcing its adoption and engaging public sentiment in its 











support. Instead of damning public opinion, it must be 
cultivated, and its great moral leverage secured. While, 
as has been stated, strikes are only permitted as a dernier 
ressort, this fact must be emphasized, and made the guide 
of all their actions. 

Now, let us see what arbitration is, what it seeks to 
accomplish, and the most feasible means to secure its 
adoption. Arbitration is the adjudication by private per- 
sons appointed to decide a matter or matters in contro- 
versy, or a reference made to them for that purpose by 
agreement of the disputants. The proceeding generally 
is called a submission to arbitration or reference; the 
parties appointed to decide are termed arbitrators or 
referees, and their adjudication is called an award. The 
arbitrator, when only one is selected, ought to be a person 
who stands perfectly indifferent and disinterested between 
the disputants. Zhis qualification is indispensable, and 
should never be lost sight of. When the arbitrators are 
appointed, each selected by the contestants, the submission 
generally provides that in case of difference in opinion, the 
matter referred to shall be decided by a third person, 
called an umpire, who is generally appointed under a 
power to that effect by the arbitrators themselves ; so that 
whether composed of one, three or five individuals, the de- 
ciding vote is vested in the umpire. Hence the import- 
ance of securing a disinterested, unbiased judge, for on 
this the value of the decision hinges. ‘The appointment 
of a dishonest or prejudiced umpire thwarts the very pur- 
pose for which arbitration has been selected — to secure an 
impartial award. A spirit of compromise and a declared 
determination on both sides jto faithfully abide by the 
decision’ rendered is absolutely indispensable, and unless 
this guaranty is lived up to, all efforts to effect an honor- 
able compromise must prove abortive. 

Arbitration has been successfully employed in settling 
disputes between nations ; why should it not prove equally 
efficacious between employer and employé? Strikes are 
becoming more and more protracted, and as our indus- 
trial population increases, these differences will doubtless 
become more frequent and injurious unless a preventive is 
employed. Again, no trade can truthfully be said to be 
independent of another, as an injury to or stoppage of 
one eventually, either directly or indirectly, reacts on all. 
A strike or lockout among stonecutters, for example, 
frequently necessitates the enforced idleness of brick- 
layers, carpenters, plasterers, painters, and all craftsmen 
whose labor is necessary to complete the structure, irre- 
spective of the loss sustained by the smaller tradesmen, 
who are generally dependent on tke patronage of the in- 
dustrial classes. 

Yet another, though by no means the least important, 
reason why the aid of arbitration should be invoked when- 
ever a dispute arises, is that this country is labor’s last 
vantage spot, as it is here that the controversy between 
labor and capital must find an amicable solution, if a demo- 
cratic government and an undeveloped country can aid 
in such solution ; and we insist it is the duty of every citi- 
zen, so far as in his power lies, to see that right, not might, 
is the conqueror, and reason, instead of brute force, the 
agency employed. 
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To secure the adoption of arbitration, two plans have 
been suggested : first, its voluntary recognition by employers 
and employés; second, by legislative action in the several 
states. We believe the first to be the more preferable, and 
that the National or International Union, which has the 
moral courage to solicit the co-operation of employers’ 
associations, will be met more than half-way. Atall events, 
it is policy to throw the onus of refusal where it bélongs. 
Nor should a rebuff or failure. disconcert. Neither should 
it be abandoned because all the awards do not come up to 
labor’s standard. Great Britain, no doubt, felt chagrined 
at the result of the Geneva award, and the loss of the 
island of San Juan, while the United States have growled 
like a bear with a scalded head over the Halifax fishery 
award ; but what rational man doubts that these decisions 
have established a precedent certain to be followed in the 
future, which will save millions of treasure and thousands 
ot lives, and redound to the mutual interests of the coun- 
tries accepting them ? 

‘‘Come and let us reason together, saith the Lord,’’ and 
certainly we can follow no more worthy exemplar. 





FOREMEN— THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES AND 
. TRIALS. 
HERE are few positions more trying or exacting, or 
which require the possession of self-control, executive 
ability, discernment or energy, in so eminent a degree as that 
of foreman of a large book and job office. He is expected 
not only to mete out evenhanded justice, but to act as 
a barrier to the unwarranted exactions of the professional 
growler on the one hand and the unjust demands of the 
employer on the other; to be faithful to the interests of 
both without catering to the caprices of either. He should 
be positive without being offensive, and courteous without 
being unduly familiar ; fearless of unjust criticism, decisive 
in character and prompt in action—hewing to the line, let 
the chips fall where they may. 

His responsibilities also are of no mean order. He is 
required to understand the nature and style of each job, 
and be able to explain its details to the compositor, remem- 
ber the peculiar tastes of the several customers, maintain 
a general supervision of the work, recollect when it is 
promised, how it is progressing, and avoid disappointment, 
no matter how unreasonable the requirement; also to 
know the individual ability of the men and their qualifica- 
tions for a special class of work ; because, as is well known, 
many jobbers who are at home on fine commercial print- 
ing are comparatively wcrthless on tariff and blank work, 
while others who can turn out a No. 1 poster would be like 
a fish out of water if asked to set an invitation circular ; 
and this knowledge he is required hourly to bring into 
practical use. 

Nor are his ¢réa/s of a less onerous character. Exclusive 
of what may be termed his legitimate requirements, he has 
often to deal with a class of men, unfortunately too 
numerous—chronic marplots—who affect to believe that 
their status among their fellow workmen is gauged by their 
disregard for the amenities of life in their intercourse with 
the foreman ; that an exhibition of ignorant bravado is the 
true test of manhood; who are never in their element except 
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when belittling his authority, or sowing the seeds of 
dissension ;_ who, themselves disqualified to acceptably 
occupy the position, verify the truth of the couplet : 

Base envy withers at another’s joys, 

And hates the excellence it cannot reach. 

For all such heroic treatment is the only remedy, as par- 
leying under these circumstances means ruin to discipline 
and legitimate, nay, indispensable, authority. 

Then there is the sycophant, whose spinal column has run 
to gristle ; who ‘‘ bends the supple hinges of the knee that 
thrift may follow fawning’’—the most despicable species 
of the genus homo,—the lickspittle who always thinks as 
the foreman thinks, for whom no work is too dirty and 
no exaction too humiliating. 

Again, there is the employer who insists it is his duty to 
enforce a rigorous discipline, establish offensive regulations, 
make the workshop a penitentiary, and the life of the work- 
man as miserable as possible. 

On the other hand, a corresponding obligation is entailed 
on the foreman. Personal likes and dislikes should never 
be permitted to cross the threshold of the composing-room. 
A man exercising authority who uses his position to gratify 
petty spleen is unfit to exercise control over others. So long 
as a workman is qualified, attentive to business, and per- 
forms his duties in a satisfactory manner, he should be 
treated with respect, because in his disposition of his time, 
labor and skill, his opinions—social, religious or political— 
form no part of the transfer. 

The last, though by no means the least, annoyance to 
which he is often compelled to submit, to which we shall 
at present refer, is that of shouldering the blunders incurred 
by the carelessness or incompetency of others; for no mat- 
ter on whom the blame shou/d rest, the odium of a spoiled 
job is generally placed on his shoulders. We insist, there- 
fore, that these, and a score of other trials which beset his 
pathway, and to which the journeyman isa stranger, should 
secure for him a respectful consideration, and a word of 
extenuation for occasional shortcomings. And we further 
claim that when a man placed in such circumstances and 
surrounded by such difficulties does, or honestly aims to do, 
his whole duty, he has a right to the loyal support of every 
man in his employ. He has also a right to a certain 
amount of respect, and an equal right. to exact it. 





QUITE A JOURNEY. 
STATISTICIAN in Europe, desirous of reaching 
some new and astounding result by patient figuring, 
has carefully calculated the distance traveled in a year by 
a working compositor’s hand. Taking as the groundwork 
of his calculations that an expert printer, working ten 
hours a day, sets up 12,000 letters,— this is allowing suffi- 


cient time for distributing and correcting, and counting © 


300 working days to the year,—he computes that the 
compositor’s hand makes the enormous number of 3,600,000 
movements in a twelvemonth. Reckoning the distance 
from the case to the stick and the stick to the case at two 
feet, he makes the total distance 7,200,000 feet. As there 
are 5,280 feet in a mile, the distance traveled under these 
conditions by a printer’s hand is, in round numbers, 1,364 
miles a year, or over four and one-half miles a day. 














THE PLASTER OF PARIS NUISANCE. 


HERE are aclass of jobs where plaster of paris can be 

used to advantage,—in fact, is almost indispensable ; 
but as a rule, in a dozen instances where used it is 
entirely unnecessary and can be profitably dispensed with. 
A boy, for example, sets a circular or billhead in which is 
a curved line. With a little care it can be locked up for 
press with perfect safety, with quad justification ; but no, 
he has seen the journeyman dabble needlessly with plaster 
and he is aching to follow his example. So he mixes a 
cupful when a spoonful is sufficient, then daubs the job, 
daubs the chase, daubs the stone, daubs himself and every- 
body with whom he comes in contact, sometimes only to 
find that the line binds or the curve has lost its symmetry, and 
that the defect cannot be remedied short of pulling haif the 
job to pieces. If made too thin, it will find its way under 
the form, which unless washed off thoroughly will cause 
the pressman a deal of trouble, and render a well-worked 
job an impossibility. To the distributors it is also an eye- 
sore, causing no little annoyance and unnecessary trouble. 

It may be urged that these objections are trifling and 
far-fetched, but it must not be forgotten that life is made 
up of trifles, and that ‘‘ Ilka mickle maks a muckle.”’ 





AN INTERESTING EXHIBIT. 


HE World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposi- 

tion, which opens at New Orleans December 1, 1884, 
and closes May 31, 1885, promises to be one of the most 
important ever held in any country, and is attracting a 
deal of attention both at home and abroad. The sixth 
group will be set apart to the industrial arts. Class 614 
will exhibit apparatus and processes used in paper-making, 
dyeing and printing, under the following heads: Materials 
and products of the manufacture of pulps for making paper 
of wood, straw, bagasse, alfalfa, and every other description 
of paper-making fiber; processes and products of the 
bleaching of wood fiber ; apparatus for making paper by 
hand and by machinery; apparatus for pressing, glazing, 
watering, embossing and ruling paper; machine for cut- 
ting out, paring and stamping paper, etc.; apparatus for 
bleaching and dyeing, and for the preparation of paper 
and tissues; apparatus for printing paperhangings and 
tissues; machines for engraving cylinders for printing; 
materials, apparatus and produets of typefounding, 
stereotypes, etc.; machines and apparatus used in typo- 
graphy, stereotyping, copper-plate printing, autography, 
lithography, chalcography, paniconography, chromo- 
lithography, etc.; machines for setting up and sorting 
types, printing of bank-notes, postage stamps, etc. 

It will be seen that the range is a very comprehensive 
one, and we expect the exhibits made will excel anything 
of the kind heretofore presented. ‘There is no doubt that 
this feature will be one of the most interesting of the 
exposition. 





THE reduction of postage from three to two cents has 
brought about a marked decrease in the number of postal 
cards used. Since last July the number of postals only 
reached 256,552,750 as against 260,226,250 during the 
corresponding period in the preceding year. 








HINTS TO APPRENTICES. 


on closing our article on rulework we have received 

the accompanying specimen, and as we think it an ex- 
cellent piece of work, we give it as another of the possi- 
bilities that may be achieved by the young printer. It 
shows that great care must have been exercised and a deal 
of patience expended in its production. The form of the 
book is good, the curves neat and accurate, and the rule 
nicely joined. We place it before our young friends with 
pleasure, because it is something very useful as well as 
ornamental, and suggests yet another direction in which 
to turn their inventive faculties when devising a design 
that shall be appropriate to adorn a bill or letter head. 




















We will now proceed to give a few hints upon a branch 
of the art that enters largely into the everyday experience 
of all printers, job, book and newspaper, but more espe- 
cially concerning those engaged in commercial job-printing 
offices, namely, 

TABLEWORK. 

So numerous and varied are the tables that are needed 
by commercial and railroad men, and other patrons of the 
printer, that it is needless to particularize or illustrate any 
class or classes of tabular work; but some general sugges- 
tions, applicable to all classes, will be of greater usefulness 
to the average learner than the most elaborate instructions 
as to any particular class could be. 

It is the height of the ambition of many young prin- 
ters to be able to set a table in such a manner as to draw 
forth commendation from the foreman or some of the 
journeymen; and we well remember the feeling of pride 
that swelled within our breast when our first table was set 
(before our first year of instruction was completed), and 
received a flattering notice from the foreman. And here, 
by way of parenthesis, we might remark that a word or 
two of encouragement from the foreman will often act as an 
incentive to the beginner to make himself as proficient in 
his work as possible. 

The first point of importance to be considered in table- 
work is the “casting off.’’ If the table stands alone, this 
is usually a very simple matter, as the size of the table will 
be determined by the width and length of the paper upon 
which it is to be printed, or of the page of the work of 
which it forms a part. But where a number of tables are 
to be set, depending upon each other or succeeding each 
other in a work, some degree of uniformity should be 
observed, and, if possible, the copy of the whole should 
be taken under consideration and carefully examined, so 
that the width and length of columns, size and character 
of headings, and type to be used for particular parts, may 
be made to agree throughout. When practicable, the 
width of the column, should be in even ems of the type in 
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which the body of the table is set, for, as most of the 
figures used in tables are cast on an en body, it is much 
easier and quicker to justify with em and en quads than by 
using a number of spaces of smaller denomination. Some- 
times it is advisable to make the columns up to even picas, 
and where the matter needs to be leaded, it is better to do 
so, as it will obviate the necessity of cutting leads specially 
for the table. 

To determine the size of type to be used, select the 
line of figures across the table containing the greatest 
quantity in each column (where totals are given they should 
be used for the purpose), and set it in the type deemed 
most suitable, placing division rules between each column, 
or allowing for them in your calculation. It will thus be 
seen whether the type selected is correct or whether a larger 
or smaller size will be required. Sometimes you will have 
to be guided by the number of lines in depth instead of the 
width of the columns, and it will frequently happen that the 
head of the table will regulate the cast-off instead of the 
body. Where the body of the table is reading matter 
only, the type used should be of such size as to make turned 
lines the exception rather than the rule. 

When satisfied that the cast-off is correct, composition 
may be commenced. If the columns are of even ems and 
the figures cast on even body, the stick may be set to the 
width of the whole number of columns and the lines set 
right across the table; the heads being set and placed in 
position afterward and the rules slipped in between each 
column when the whole of the matter is set. When figures 
are not on even body, or columns vary much in width, or 
where the head is complicated or preponderates over the 
body, it is better to set each column separately, and build 
up the table as you go along. Where other than figure 
matter comprises the body of the table, the columns should 
always be set separately, as better justification can thus be 
secured. 

With regard to the headings of tables, a few rules should 
be observed. Where two or more columns are grouped 
under one head, each having a heading of its own, the 
principal head should be set in bolder type, and each group 
separated from the other portion of the table by a parallel 
rule or a rule of heavier face than that used to separate 
individuai columns, the object being to convey to the reader 
at once the character of the information contained in the 
columns under each specific head. In some tables two or 
even three sub-heads are used in grouping columns of fig- 
ures or other information, each needing to be set in type 
proportioned to the value of the information it imparts, as 
in the following example: 








BUILDING EXPENSES. 











MATERIAL. LABOR. 
BRICK. LUMBER, BRICKLAYERS. CARPENTERS. 
No. | Amount.] Feet. | Amount. Time. | Amount. | Time. | Amount. 








The principal head, ‘‘ Building Expenses,’’ gives the 
cue to the information contained in all the columns below. 
The sub-heads ‘‘ Material’’ and ‘‘ Labor’’ divide the infor- 
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mation into two distinct classes, and the second sub-heads 
divide each class of expenditures into two portions, the 
heading to each column denoting the value of the informa- 
tion contained therein. The use of the parallel and heavy- 
faced rules is here illustrated by distinctly marking the 
number of columns grouped under each head. Thus a 
large amount of descriptive information may, by a judi- 
cious gradation of types, be presented to the eye in a very 
compact form. 

In setting heads, a trifle less space should be given below 
the type line than is allowed above, so that the face of the 
type shall be in the center from rule to rule. Let the stick 
used in setting heads be made up tight to the width of the 
columns, as the slightest difference in the setting of the 
stick will be made apparent in the locking up of the table. 
If too wide, the head will ‘‘hang,”’ and if not wide enough 
will give a deal of trouble in justifying to make it lock up 
square. 

In making up tablework, the columns of matter should 
always be a little longer than the rules, in order to prevent 
the rules ‘‘ binding’’ when the table is locked up, which 
they are very apt to do when the matter is made up snug to 
the rules while on the galley. 


By following the suggestions above given and putting | 


them in practical operation, work can be produced that 
will scarcely ever provoke adverse criticism; and those 
experienced in work of this nature know that it is far bet- 
ter to work in a methodical manner than to go ahead ina 
haphazard way and find out when half through the job that 
it has to be done over again because some little matter has 
been overlooked, which, though apparently trivial, is of 
sufficient importance to necessitate the reconstruction of a 
great portion, if not the whole table. Better give an extra 
quarter or half hour to a careful examination of the copy 
than lose two or three hours in undoing what has been set, 
upon finding out an error in the original calculation. In 
tablework, as in many other things, the proverb ‘‘ more 
haste, less speed’’ is very applicable. 


(To be continued.) 





MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNION. 


HE thirty-second annual meeting of the Typographical 

Union of North America commenced its sessions in 
Odd-Fellows’ Hall, New Orleans, June 2. Eighty dele- 
gates were inattendance. The proceedings were opened by 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. Landrum, and the address of wel- 
come was delivered by Gen. Leon Jastremski. The report 
of President Crawford,—a lengthy, able and interesting 
document,—was read and referred to the proper committees, 
and ordered printed in pamphlet form. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer Briggs showed the 
amount received from all sources, to June 2, to be 
$7,498.40; total expenditures, $4,407.44, leaving balance 
on hand, $3,090.96. : 

The following are the officers elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President—Martin Witter, St. Louis. 

First Vice-President—R. F. Sullivan, Chicago. 

















Second Vice-President—H. T. McDermott, New Or- 
leans. 

Secretary- Treasurer—W illiam Briggs, Washington. 

Recording Secretary —W. A. Wilkinson, Galveston, 
Texas. _ | 

New York was selected as the next place of meeting. 

J. F. Hogan, of Brooklyn, W. J. Hammond, of New 
Orleans, and A. Donath, of Washington, were chosen to 
attend the annual meeting of the Federation of Trade and 
Labor Unions, which meets in this city, October 7. 

A resolution endorsing THE INLAND PRINTER as a 
technical journal, devoted to the interests of the craft, 
and recommending it to the patronage of printers through- 
out the country, was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Mark L. Crawford, late president of the Inter- 
national Union, was elected Chief Organizer, at a salary 
of $1,500 per annum and expenses. . 





A MOVE IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


HE Executive Board of the German Typographical 

Union of the United States has sent a draft of a 
reciprocity treaty between that body and the International 
Typographical Union to the secretary of the International, 
with the request that it be laid before the New Orleans 
Convention for action. It reads-as follows : 


Jo the Convention of the International Typographical Union to be 
held at New Orleans, Louisiana. 

FELLOW CRAFTSMEN: Your sister organization, the “ German- 
American Typographia,” which has proved its vitality, during an exis- 
tence of eleven years, by creating a centralized fund for the support of 
its members, when sick or out of work, and paying a sum of $200 to 
their relatives in case of death,—which publishes its own journal, 
Deutsch Amerikanische Buchdrucker Zeitung, and has proved its in- 
dependence in many successfully-fought battles to uphold the standard 
of life of its members,—wishes to lay before you the draft of a reciprocity 
treaty which, when accepted by you, shall be binding on all the unions 
and individual members of both organizations: 

The convention of the International Typographical Union, in session 
at New Orleans, lays down the following rules, which shall guide the 
unions and members of their organization hereafter, and the German- 
American Typographia will make their rules obligatory to the unions 
and members of its organization. 

The International Typographical Union recognizes the certificates 
of the German-American Typographia and the latter recognizes the 
cards of the International Typographical Union. This recognition 
shall entitle the members of either union to join the other without pay- 
ing initiation fees, and gives them the privilege to work in any office 
controlled either by the English or German union without being obliged 
to join both unions. In cases where the validity of a certificate of 
membership is doubtful, an acknowledgment of the same from the 
secretary of the union to which the member belongs has to be fur- 
nished. Members of either organization that have left or wish to leave 
their union to join a union of the other organization must pay their 
dues to the union they leave up to the date of their withdrawal. 

Where there is a German department in an English union office, 
or single members of the German union are working, or vice versa, 
where there is an English department in a German union office, or 
single members of the English union are employed, the members of 
both unions shall act in unity in all disputes about wages, or possible 
strikes, after having reported the case to their respective unions and 
having obtained the permission of the authorized officers, as the con- 
stitutions of both organizations may provide. 

If a strike results from such action, and it becomes necessary to pay 
relief money to members, the following maxim shall prevail: The 











union which orders the strike shall also pay the relief to the members 
of the sister union it orders out. 

In reference to chapel organizations, the following rules shall be 
binding to both parties. Those members of a union that are in the 
minority in an establishment shall subordinate themselves to the ma- 
jority of the other union in all matters pertaining to the common 
interest of union members there employed. If there is a separate 
department for the members of the unions, they may, even if they are 
in the minority, have a separate chapel, but they must adopt such rules 
and regulations, that unity of action is insured in all cases where the 
common interest is at stake. ; 

It shall be the rule, that German compositors, not yet belonging to 
either union, setting German in an office controlled by the English 
union, shall be compelled by the chairman to join the German union. 
English compositors in a German union office, not yet belonging to 
either union, shall be compelled to join the English union. 





HINTS TO PRESSMEN. 
(Continued from March number.) 
11. Where an unusually wide margin must be given to the printed 
sheet, and the chase is small, put enough of furniture at the back of the 
bed to make up the deficiency. If the chase is large, containing a book 
form, with pages locked up against the inner crossbars, making unusual 
distance between the outer edge of page and the chase, then unscrew 
the clamps at the back edge of the bed, and allow the chase to project 
backward, until the grippers close at the proper point near the type. If 
the space between the edge of chase and edge of type is very large, 
then it may be necessary, on a two-roller cylinder, to reset the cylinder. 
Remove the screw and washer at the end of the cylinder shaft; draw 
the intermediate pinion out of gear; loosen the screws in the gauge 
rack; then turn the cylinder to the point required, seeing that the 
grippers just escape the type; put the intermediate wheel again in gear, 
adjust the gauge rack, and screw up tight as before. This resetting of 
the cylinder can be done only on the two-roller cylinder. Do not at- 
tempt to reset it unless resetting is unavoidable. Think of what you 
are doing; go slow, and be sure that every movement made is right. 
12. Protect the packing by pasting over it two sheets of clean book 
paper. Put in the inking-rollers, adjusting them so that they will 
lightly press the types and each other. Do not set too tightly, for if they 
chafe they will soon wear out. Turn on the ink, by the screws of the 
inking fountain, with caution. The ink, at this stage, must just stain 
the rollers. Then take, on the paper provided for the form, a pale 
impression, which will show whether the margins are correct. If they 
are not, lengthen or shorten the drop feed guides until the right margin 
is made. . Push out the iron tongues at the edge of the feedboard in 
positions where they will equally sustain the paper. Slide the drop 
guides along the rod until they fall squarely over the tongues. Set the 
side-guide so that it will give a proper margin in length to the sheet to 
be printed. Adjust the grippers so that all will seize the sheet at the 
Take a clean proof on its own. paper, with the type in 
proper position on the sheet. If the form is a book form, make sure 
that it will register before anything is done toward overlaying. If one 
or more pages are out of square and hang or bow, have the error at 
once corrected. If the impression be too weak and the ink too pale to 
clearly show up faults, a temporary overlay over the weak spots and a 
sheet of damp proof-paper behind the sheet for proof will bring them out 
plainly enough onthe next impression. But put on extra impression with 
caution if the form contains delicate types or woodcuts. This press- 
proof should be carefully examined by the foreman and approved as to 
margin and register. At this stage of the work it is possible to correct 
a fault of margin or register; but if this correction be neglected or 
postponed until backing up it becomes more difficult, and is sometimes 
impossible. F 
13. To set new tapes: pass the tape around and close to the 
cylinder. Lap it over one of the tape-pulleys, and then pass it around 
the small guide-pulley on the shaft above. To increase its tightness, 
throw up the guide-pulley from the shaft and set the binding-screw 
more tightly. All these pulleys are movable on their shafts, and dis- 
tance between them may be altered at pleasure. Let the tapes rest 


same instant. 
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upon the outer margin of the sheet, and see that the overlays on the 
tympan over which the tapes pass are of equal thickness ; if not equal, 
the sheet will wrinkle. 

14. To set the fly: run through a sheet of the paper to be printed 
and let it run down the fly so far that it is barely held by the fly-pulleys. 
Then set the cam which works the fly so that its point just clears the 
small friction-roller on the shaft, and it will throw down the sheet cor- 
rectly. Tighten the spring according to the size of the sheet and set 
the spring-crank so that it will prevent the fly from striking too hard 
on the table. 

15. On a newspaper form, the first impression against a sound pack- 
ing should be fairly even, but there will be some weakness in the center 
and some hardness at the edges. On a book form, or job form of ir- 
regular shape, a first impression so taken must be uneven. Before try- 
ing to correct the fault, consider the cause. Where the force of im- 
pression meets resistance on every side, as in the center of a form, it is 
diffused and weakened. When this force meets the corner of a page, 
or an exposed rule or the outer lines of a woodcut, it meets but little 
resistance ; it concentrates and makes a strong impression. .The un- 
evenness is evidence of irregular resistance in the form ; an irregularity 
too often aided by over-high plates, types or rules. 

16. Weakness of impression may be corrected: 1. By turning down 
impression screws and putting on more impression, flatting down the 
high to bring up the low types; obviously a bad method. 2. By raising 
up the low types or plates with underlays of paper or card. 3. By 
stretching a thin rubber or woolen blanket over the fast packing, trust- 
ng to its elasticity to bring up the types that do not show. 4. By 
pasting overlays of paper of one or more thicknesses over every part 
of the packing that shows weakness. 

17. The method of forcing impression by means of the impression 
screws is mentioned only to be condemned. A large form of wood 
type, of old plates, of diagrams on_black ground, which has to be 
printed in haste, may seem to justify the turning of the screws; but the 
method is radically bad, as destructive to the press as tothe type. The 
impression screws should be used for this purpose only in rare emer- 
gencies, and as the last resort. If they are frequently tampered with, the 
even bearing of the cylinder will soon be lost ; the press will be strained 
in false bearings, and made incapable of giving even impressions. 

18. The extra impression that may be required for work in haste 
can be quickest had by putting on a thin rubber or woolen blanket 
over the fast packing. This isa common but an unworkmanlike method. 
The extra blanket will shorten making ready, but it wears the types or 
plates, and makes thick, coarse presswork. It is useful only on short 
editions. Ona long edition the extra blanket will lose its elasticity before 
the work is half done; it will pack hard and require renewal. The 
single rubber blanket provided for the press is elastic enough for ordi- 
nary work. If it is not enough, put more paper over the fast packing. 
Avoid the common fault of novices, who put on too much impression 
at the start. Making ready for fine work should always begin with 
a light impression. When the full force of the press is not exerted at 
the start, it is always easy, at any stage of making ready, to overlay 
and increase impression anywhere; but when impression is full at the 
start, it is often impossible to take it off any point without destroying all 
the making ready that has been done. 

(To be continued.) 





CLEANSING ForMs.—The cleaning-up of forms on press must not 
be given out entirely to feeders, Pressmen must work with the feeders, 
and teach them to work carefully. The cleaning-up must be followed 
by sopping the plates up with a slightly moistened sponge, to prevent 
the gumming-up of drying benzine in the counters. Make the delays of 
washing rollers or plates, or of getting up new lifts of paper, as short as 
possible. Have everything that is needed at hand and in good order 
for instant use. Try to do this work so as not to hinder the work of 
others. To work efficiently, the pressman should, with his own hands, 
take the lead in whatever has to be done, while he directs his feeder 
how to help him to best advantage. As the performance of the press is 
cut down more by unnecessary delays in stoppages than by slow speed 
while running, the active services of the pressman are really more 
needed during a stoppage than at any other time.— 7he Art. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





(While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors, Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names—not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantce of good faith.) 


VARIATION IN FIGURES. 


To the Editor: OMAHA, May 26, 1884. 


In the last number of THE INLAND PRINTER I noticed an article 
about bidding for work,—an instance wherein two Chicago firms were 
something like $90 apart on a certain job. I quite agree with you that 
the haphazard manner in which many printers figure on work is very 
demoralizing to the trade, in more ways than one. There is only one 
of two things, viz: He that figures so wild does not know his business, 
or purposely intends to be dishonest. 

This “wild” figuring is not confined to the craft in Chicago, as 
the following, which came under my observation only the other day, 
will show: Ina certain Kansas town the superintendent of schools 
was desirous of having printed the programme of exercises for com- 
mencement day, and accordingly made an order for 1000 four-page 
programmes, printed in black, size six to a sheet of flat cap, 16-lb. 
paper to be used for 800 of them, the other 200 to be run on 3-ply 
white bristol board. There are four offices in the town, and he received 
the following bids: $9, $7.50, $5.50 and $5. Of course the five-dollar 
man got the job. Now, any ordinary printer ought to be able to bid 
intelligently on that order, and I simply leave it to the reader to figure 
out why there was such a difference in the bids. It is a point worth 
thinking about. B. 





CLEANLINESS IN THE PRESSROOM. 


To the Editor: MILWAUKEE, June I, 1884. 


The pressroom is the department of a printing-office that should be 
always neat and clean. Nowhere else does it require such watchfulness 
and care; for a very little oversight on the part of the employés will 
surely turn out soiled work. I have seen fine blank-book work re- 
jected through being handled carelessly, and as the feedboard, fly, etc., 
on press were dirty the sheets were past reclamation. 

There are pressrooms that always have a tidy appearance, but am 
very loath to say, you may visit severa/ before finding one you can claim 
as such. 

In many rooms inks in barrels and kegs are allowed to remain 
almost anywhere, with cover off, and rivulets of ink running down 
their sides. Rollers are standing here and there, the walls are smeared 
with filth, the floor knee-deep with paper, the presses dirty, tables and 
windows the same, and noxious gases pervade the atmosphere. ‘This 
is not exaggerated, but if anything it is drawing it mild, when be it 
said you will find such to be a reality, or even worse; and to turn out 
neat work in such a place would be miraculous. Since the formation 
of pressmen’s unions, much has been accomplished toward remedying 
this evil, but enough remains to warrant writing a few lines on the 
subject. 

It is no great task to keep a pressroom reasonably clean, and also 
to have a place for everything, and to have things put in their.proper 
places. If the pressroom be a large one, have an extra hand to clean 
up, wash rollers, in fact a general utility man; financially it will bea 
success, besides the satisfaction it will give to all concerned. Depend 
upon it, if once this course is pursued it is sure to be continued. 


Have closets to keep the rollers and inks in, for the waste paper 


place barrels or bags in convenient places about the room; keep the 
presses, tables and windows clean. Have a supply of soap, clean 
toweling, or anything else that tends to cleanliness around the premises, 
and you will appreciate how much easier it is to do work in an érderly 
room than otherwise. In conclusion, would say to the foreman of 
pressrooms, do not tolerate a chronic unclean employé by having 
such a person any length of time. You will find that the disease will 
spread rapidly. Remember the proverb: “Cleanliness is next to 


godliness.” S. 
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OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 


To the Editor: 

Since writing my last epistle, business, from a pressman’s stand- 
point, seems to have loomed up a little. The Leonard Scott Publishing 
Company has transferred the printing of their reprint standard English 
magazines, viz: Zhe Westminster, Fortnightly Review, Edinburgh Re- 
view,and The Quarterly, from Rahway, N. J.,to an office in this city. 
This transfer makes business, in one office at least, very brisk. The 
other offices, as intimated above, are only fairly busy. The tendency 
nowadays is toward a surplus amount of machinery. Machinists 
are up to all sorts of dodges to increase the amount of printed matter 
with a corresponding decrease in the number of workmen to perform 
the same. One machinist is even now working at a patent by means 
of which he hopes to produce a press that will print doth sides of a 
sheet at once; also fold and cut the same before delivery. It may suc- 
ceed, but, from specimens I have seen, it will have to improve most 
wonderfully before it will come anywhere near perfection. 

On the Ist inst. the Pressmen’s Union had a very successful benefit 
at the Arch-street theatre. The building was well filled with repre- 
sentatives,—- printers, paper manufacturers, ink manufacturers, press 
builders, publishers, etc. Everybody seemed to enjoy the laughable 
farce of McSorley’s Inflation. 

I would like to call the attention of the St. Louis Pressmen’s Union 
to the death of Mr. Edwin L. Barker, on the 29th ult., in the forty- 
seventh year of his age. Mr. Barker claimed to be the founder of the 
above union. Mr. Barker also merits distinction as being the pressman 
who printed the first postal cards, both of the o/d and new series. He 
was a man of more than usual intelligence, and in his travels had 
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encircled the world. 

As the time for the International Typographical Convention draws 
near, the delegates from here and parts adjacent are beginning to 
warm up to the importance of the occasion. The article in the last 
number of the PRINTER, relative to the importance of the forthcoming 
session, was timely, and worthy of serious consideration. 

That benevolent association, the Philadelphia Typographical Society, 
still continues to unostentatiously perform its mission of mercy and good 
will. They have just received their amended charter, by which mem- 
bers of trades auxiliary to printing are to be admitted to membership. 
The hands employed in the binding department of the National Pub- 
lishing Company are now on a strike against (as we understand it) 
increased work without a corresponding increase of pay,—certainly a 


very plausible argument. More anon. C. W. MILLER. 





A PEEP INTO A FRENCH PRINTING-OFFICE. 


The following excerpt from a letter written by a Chicago printer 

taking vacation in Europe may possess some interest to the craft : 
NOGENT LE Rotrou, May 22, 1884. _ 

This is the commencement of the great horse-show of the Perche- 
ron Society of France, consequently a field-day for enjoyment for the 
good folk of Nogent le Rotrou. The show holds today, tomorrow and 
Saturday, and ends with a grand military display, banquet, fireworks 
and ball on Sunday, which is the day on which the French hold their 
big blow-outs. The town is gay with bunting, evergreens, flowers and 
fancy lamps; the Stars and Stripes folded in the loving embrace of the 
tricolor and many other symbols of French good will to our great 
transatlantic Republic. * * * Before leaving New York, my 
friend T. called on Tiffany & Co. and got two medals made by that firm 
for the Percheron Society of America, for presentation to the Perche- 
ron Society of France. They are now on exhibition in the windows 
of one of the chief stores in Nogent, and are really beautiful works of art, 
exciting universal praise and admiration, and laying a long way over 
the French medals to be distributed at the same show. * * * 

Have just breakfasted, which lasted an hour. What would you say 
in America to a breakfast of from five to seven courses, with wine at 
each course? Although wine is universally drank here, a drunken 
person is a rarity, and I can remember having seen only one man in 
that condition since I arrived in France. 

















I visited a printing-office here (the one that printed the French 
Stud-book which passed through your hands a month or two ago), and 
found them very primitive in everything. Their cases are smaller than 
ours, sticks about the same, and the same detestable practice of turning 
the quad-box into a pi-box. 

Their presses consist of a few cylinders, smaller in size than our 
No. 3 Hoe, with plate distribution and two form rollers; two vibrating 
rollers for the distribution of ink on the plate. The fountain is some- 
what similar to ours, excepting that the set-screws are some three inches 
apart, thereby giving the same flow of ink all over the form. The 
make-ready for the cylinder is the softest of soft packing, over dne- 
eighth of an inch in thickness, and the paper is dampened before being 
printed. Did not see any jobbers, but I have an invitation to visit 
another office on Saturday, where they do small work. ‘The office 
above alluded to prints only books and posters. Books are always 
bound in paper covers, irrespective of size, and if it is required for 
library purposes you carry it to a binder, who puts a binding on it as 
you may direct. 

The French are a traditionally hospitable people, and the French 
printers are no exception to the national characteristic. The worthy 
proprietor took the very greatest pains to show us everything in his 
establishment, after which he left his office and insisted on our accom- 
panying him to his residence,—a magnificent place with grounds and 
garden so Eden-like as to induce me to remark that such luxury was 
beyond the attainment of an American printer, which he appeared to 
receive cum grano salis. 

Please send me a few copies of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





W. J. 





THE YOUNG JOB PRINTER. 


To the Editor ; GALENA, IIl., June 2, 1884. 

In the Press and 7ype of December, 1883, an advertising journal, 
I noticed an article, credited to the Printing World, entitled 
“ Fallacies in Calculations,” in which the writer says: “To keep up a 
job printing office to the standard of its original working value, by the 
replacement of worn-out materials, and to add to its working capacity 
by the addition of such modern faces of type, etc., that the necessities 
of the trade require and the fancies of customers demand, something 
more than the present margin of profits must be obtained.” 

This is a sublime truth, no doubt, but he goes on to say, after this 
introduction, a great many things about the young and enterprising 
printer, as he is pleased to call him, which apply with equal force to 
the older heads inthe craft. Hesays: ‘‘ He surrenders a good position 


he has long held, ventures his little capital in the business of job - 


printing.” ‘This he does upon the theory that the older heads in the 
craft are lacking in the essential qualities of modern smartness, such as 
rush and push. 

This is a foolish theory, perhaps, but the writer does not prove that 
the older heads in the craft are possessed of any qualities which the 
young and enterprising printer may not acquire. From the reasoning 
of the article we refer to, a man should not embark in the job-printing 
business until he is old and worn out, and his joints stiffened with age, 
his memory gone, his eyesight dim, and his liver clogged up beyond 
hope of recovery. In giving the “Fallacies” in detail he makes it 
appear that the young printer overestimates the amount of work that 
can be done on the presses employed. And all this after holding a 
good position for along time. I admit that this may be true of a man 
who has never seen a pressroom, but I am discussing the printer just 
now, and one who has long held a good position. The next fallacy is 
in estimating too low, “ counting the chickens before they are hatched.” 
This is foolish, no doubt, but the trick is not played by the young 
printer alone — they all do it. A man ought to know how to charge 
enough if he has any business tact at all ; besides, the law of supply and 
demand regulate prices in printing as in other industries. 

Next he enumerates the fallacy No. 5, as follows: ‘* Loss of time in 
canvassing for business, which must be deducted from time calculated 
upon for office labor.” From this we must reason that the older offices, 
with their gorgeous equipments, have to place a guard at the entrance 
to drive off such customers as they are not able to accommodate for 
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want of time, and that they lose nothing in canvassing for business. 
Happy condition, indeed! I have as yet failed to observe the guard. 

The next, No. 6, as follows: losses arising from some typographical 
error, or type drawn out by the rollers, in the hurry to rush and push. 
Are we to infer that in the older offices no such losses occur? Expe- 
rience teaches us that type is pretty much the same all over this 
broad land — that it is apt to draw out anywhere if not properly justified. 
No office is exempt from losses of some kind or other, though ‘they 
may have become mildewed with age. 

The next fallacy refers to the buying of sorts, brass rule, leads, etc., 
but its ambiguity makes it difficult to tell whether the young printer 
buys too much or too little, only that he is mistaken in his calculations. 

The next is about the captiousness of customers for the purpose of 
beating down, etc. I suppose this refers to the beating down of prices. 
Well, here I must give the young printer a little advice: If you know 
your customer has the complaint called “ captiousness,” just add to the 
price of your estimate about what you expect him to beat you down, 
and you will just get what you want, besides making him happy in the 
thought that he is a shrewd man. Never treat a man badly; be ever 
ready and willing to oblige him, and do not act in a surly manner, as 
this is the fashion of those who have become independently rich at the 
You cannot afford to be brusque, and it is doubtful if the 
old fogies can. 

The writer evidently meant well, but it seems as though he sought 
to convey the idea that it was decidedly wrong for a young man to be 
It looks too much as if he wanted to belittle 


business. 


young and enterprising. 
the young and enterprising printer under the cover of his short intro- 
ductory remarks, I advise the young printer to pay no attention to 
any such discouragements, but labor with renewed energy and honest 


purpose. J. B. Pascor. 





LOCAL ITEMS. 


THE office of Pulsifier, ‘Jordan & Wilson, paper dealers, is removed 
from 161 La Salle street to 150 Monroe street. 


Messrs. MCFARLAND, LANDEGAN and MArTIN, of the Daily 
Union, Lockport, N. Y., are visiting friends in Chicago. 

THE beautiful new dress in which the Chicago Herald appeared 
on the 1st of May was furnished by the Illinois Type Foundry. 


Mr. C. PotTeER, of Potter & Sons, New York, manufacturer of the 
well known press that bears his name, is in the city on business con- 
nected with the firm. 


Business CHANGE.—The firm of Sandberg & Jurgens, electro- 
typers and stereotypers, has been changed to that of Jurgens & Bros., 
who are prepared to carry on the business in all its branches at the old 
quarters, 86 and 88 Dearborn street. 


Mr. R. F. SULLIVAN, delegate from Pressmen’s Union No. 3, of 
Chicago, to the International Typographical Union, has been elected 
first vice-president of that body. The presswork of THE INLAND 
PRINTER furnishes an example of Mr. Sullivan’s ability as a first-class 
workman. 

G. E. SANBORN, of the firm of Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, manufac- 
turers of Bookbinders’, Printers’ and Paper-Box Makers’ Machinery, 69 
Beekman street, New York, and 152 and 154 Monroe street, Chicago, 
is spending a few days in our city, taking in the convention and com- 
bining business with pleasure. 

WE had the pleasure of a call from our esteemed correspondent at 
Philadelphia, C. W. Miller, on his way home from the International 
Typographical Convention at New Orleans, to which he was a delegate. 
Mr. M. is an agreeable and well informed gentleman and an honor 
to the craft he so worthily represents. 


REMOVAL.—The well known firm of E. P. Donnell & Co., makers 
of bookbinders’ machinery, have moved their office and salesroom to 
158 and 160 South Clark street, near Madison, one of the most con- 
venient and central business locations in the city. Their bookbinders’ 
machinery warehouse is the largest in the country, and their facilities 
for promptly executing all orders in their line of business is unequaled. 








The factory extends from 196 to 206 South Clark street. 
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A NEW building for the occupancy of Shniedewend & Lee is now 
in process of construction at 303 and 305 Dearborn street and 46 and 
48 Third avenue. It is to be six stories and basement, 50 by 70 feet. 
Both fronts will be of pressed brick. The building will have a three- 
ton elevator and forty-horsepower engine with sixty-horsepower boiler. 
We congratulate the firm on this evidence of their growing prosperity. 


Mr. AND Mrs. ANDREW LITTLE, of New York city, who recently 
visited Chicago as the guests of Mr. Chas. B. Ross, Western manager of 
Farmer, Little & Co., had a narrow escape on their return trip. ‘They 
were passengers aboard the sleeper wrecked a few days since on the 
New York Central road, but fortunately for themselves, and to the 
great relief of their many friends here, they sustained but slight 
bodily injury. 

Two BeNnepicts GonE.—The following announcements explain 
themselves: 

MarrieEp.— At St. James’ church, Twenty-ninth street and Wabash avenue, by 
the Rev. H. Maguire, on Monday a.m., May 26, Mr. Henry S. Hewson to Miss M. 
F. Birmingham, both of this city. 

Marriep.—At the Jesuit church, by the Rev. Father Setters, ‘Thursday eve- 
ning, May 29, Mr. M. F. Dougherty and Miss Mamie A. Sweetman. 

Both of these young gentlemen, who are employed in the job de- 
partment of the J. M. W. Jones Printing and Stationery Company, were 
presented with an elegant China tea-set of sixty-seven pieces by their 
associates, accompanied with the well wishes of everyone in the estab- 
lishment. THE PRINTER congratulates them on the choice they have 
made, wishes them health and happiness, and— but don’t let us 
anticipate too rashly. 

AN immense mass meeting of the wage-workers of Chicago, under 
the auspices of the Typographical Union, was held at Battery D on 
Monday evening, June 2. The object of the meeting was of a semi- 
political character, to convince the leaders of the national parties that 
the rights of labor must be respected and recognized, and that the party 
which ignored its just demands would certainly be defeated next 
November. Mr. M. J. Carroll, president of Chicago Typographical 
Union, was chairman of the meeting, and in a few appropriate remarks 
introduced, as the first speaker, P. J. Maguire, Grand Secretary of the 
the New York Trades Assembly, who reviewed the history of the 
Republican party, stating that its mission had been a glorious one, but 
that many of its leaders had proven recreant to their professions; that 
the once champion of the rights of man, the New York 77idune, was 
now in the hands of stock jobbers and monopolists and controlled by 
an arch enemy of the working classes. He paid a glowing tribute to 
Horace Greeley, who was the first president of the New York Typo- 
graphical Union,—a man who never, during his proprietorship of that 
journal, permitted a non-union printer to set a type on his paper. He 
then referred to the character.of his successor, Whitelaw Reid,—a 
creature whom Greeley had befriended, yet who took advantage of his 
absence while candidate for the Presidency to seize the office, and by 
disreputable means install himself as proprietor. This heartless 
action drove the benevolent old man into a lunatic asylum, where he 
died after three weeks’ incarceration. Immediately after taking pos- 
session of the 77zbune Whitelaw Reid ejected every union man from 
the office, and continued to run it with cheap labor, until compelled by 
a strike of his hands last November to treat with the Typographical 
Union. Through his foreman,—a man devoid of honor,—he made a 
compact with that body that he would pay the union scale of wages 
one year, and that his office should thenceforth be a union office—either 
party to the compact agreeing to give thirty days’ notice of an inten- 
tion to cancel the same. Yet,two weeks afterward, without a moment’s- 
warning, a platoon of police ejected the union men from the office, and 
installed a force of disreputable typos which Reid had been secretly 
collecting from the hour of making the compact. Mr. M.’s address 
was an able one and was loudly applauded. Mr. P. H. McLogan, 
president of the Federated Trades and Labor Unions, then read a series 
of resolutions, requesting the enforcement of the eight-hour law; the 
passage of laws for the incorporation of trade and labor unions; en- 
forcing compulsory education; prohibiting the employment of children 
under fourteen years of age; the abrogation of conspiracy laws, as 
applied to organizations of labor; the establishment of a national | 








bureau of labor statistics ; preventing the importation of contract labor ; 
an employer’s liability act, and denouncing the convict-labor contract 
system. The last resolution was as follows: ‘That, as the republican 
party has incorporated in its call an invitation for all those who are in 
favor of elevating and dignifying American labor, it would be a signal ° 
stultification of the call if it failed to repudiate as a party organ Zhe 
New York Tribune and Whitelaw Reid, who has violated written con- 
tracts, persistently ridiculed and abused organized labor, and whose 
paper recognized as supporting any particular candidate would have the 
effect of antagonizing a million of workmen through the length and 
breadth of the land.’ The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
Brief addresses were also made by Geo. Schilling, Paul Grottkau 
(in German), Richard Powers, John R. Pierson, Harry Cole and L. W. 
McDaniels. The meeting, taken altogether, was a grand success, over 
ten thousand people being in attendance. The representatives of the 
combined labor interests of the United States waited upon the com- 
mittee on Platform and Resolutions of the Republican National Con- 
vention the following day; were received with great consideration, and 
their demands will be found voiced in the platform adopted by the 
Convention. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


WILLIAM BROADFORD, born in Philadelphia, was the first printer in 
New York in 1693. . 

EVERY printing-office in New Orleans, with the exception of the 
Chronicle, is composed of union men. 

In Zanesville, Ohio, they are paying compositors the munificent sum 
of twenty cents per thousand for setting type. 

THERE are forty French papers published in America. Seven of 
these are in New York and sixteen in Louisiana. 

WILLIAM Brown, who owns, in conjunction with Benjamin Wood, 
the New York News, says that the Mews cleared $102,000 last year. 

AN issue is probable in Cincinnati. It will be whether No. 3 is 
going to allow union men to work with the non-union kind. 

INDIANAPOLIs printers are making a determined fight on the Journal 
of that city, and have started a boycotting paper called the Lador 
Signal. 

THE largest book ever made at the Government Printing Office 
in Washington has just been completed. It consists of no less than 
10,000 pages, and weighs 140 pounds. 


THE Zocsin, a Socialistic paper at Dallas, Texas, lived just six 


. months and gave up the ghost. The editor in his valedictory says: 


‘‘ Wind is cheap, but printers’ ink comes high.” 


THE three oldest living compositors in Pennsylvania reside in 
Harrisburg. They are Gen. Simon Cameron, aged eighty-six years; 
Geo. W. Scott, aged eighty-five years, and Jacob Babb, aged eighty- 
three years. 

IN wetting types on galleys for distribution, do not pound them with 
the sponge, as this wears off the serifs and fine lines very rapidly. 
Sprinkle lightly with water from the sponge, without bringing the latter 
in contact with the types.—Zx. 

A CORRESPONDENT, writing from Toronto recently, says :—<‘ The 
pressmen here are very much pleased with THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and I know I have been paid a dozen times the amount of the sub- 
scription for the knowledge I have received.” 

ACCORDING to Kemp’s Mercantile Gazette, there were in 1883, in the 
United Kingdom, 197 failures in the printing and stationery trades, as 
against 199 in 1882—a decrease of two. In the past year 276 bills of 
sale were given, as against 803 in 1882—a decrease of 527. 

ANYONE knowing the whereabouts of Wm. B. Robertson, printer, 
and a native of Edinburgh, Scotland, who, when last heard from, in 
1879, was employed on the Winnipeg Times, will confer a favor by 
sending his address to the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

WE have received from a friend in Glasgow, Scotland, a somewhat 
unique specimen of a zwooden business card, the shaving being about 
as thick as vellum, which on the back contains the following expla- 





nation: “Made from Sycamore wood cut by the Right Hon. Wm. 
Ewart Gladstone, on Hawarden Estate.” 


As an evidence of the rapid growth of Chicago ‘Typographical Union, 
we give the following figures from the annual report of the Secre- 
tary-‘Treasurer, Mr. Samuel Rasta!l, to the International Typographical 
Union: Total number of members in good standing, 1,044; receipts of 
the Union for the year ending April 30, 1884, $6,085.60; initiated during 
the year, 97. Traveling cards to the number of 592 were received, 
while 550 were withdrawn during the year. 


Two or three years ago Mr. Oswald Ottendorfer, proprietor of the 
Staats Zeitung, at the end of the year, gave each of his employés a 
bonus of ten per cent in addition to what he had earned during the 
year. He has since continued the practice; the last anniversary being 
the fiftieth of the inauguration of the Staats Zertung, in honor of which 
Mr. Ottendorfer increased the bonus to fifteen per cent. Those of the 
employés who earn $60 per week received the snug little sum of $450, 
while the majority, who earn about $1,200 per year, got $180. 

Ir will no doubt prove of interest to our readers to know that the 
Rev. Dr. Wm. X. Ninde, president of the Garrett Biblical Institute, 
at Evansion, Ill., and one of the recently elected Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was formerly a journeyman printer, having 
served his apprenticeship as such in western New York. Dr. N. 
is one of the ripest scholars in the United States, and is universally 
beloved alike for his exemplary piety and lovable character. Asa 
preacher, he has few equals, and his elevation to the Board of Bishops 
is a gratifying recognition of his ability and preéminent qualifications 
for the office. 





IMPROVED JOB CASE. 
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(PATENT PENDING.) 


The illustration herewith presented represents a pair of cases as a 
substitute for the inverted case or board commonly used in book and 
job offices, and may be briefly explained as follows: 

«“B” is the lower case divided into compartments; ‘b,” for the 
reception of a job-galley; “ccc,” for various thicknesses of cardboard 
and paper cut into suitable lengths; “d,” for broken leads, battered 
type and useless material; “e,’’ for composing-rules of various lengths, 
and the keeping of leads and slugs in setting and spacing the job, and 
the square above for fine emery-paper to. polish the flat surface of rules, 
slugs, leads, etc., that are not a/ways washed clean, and interfere with 


correct justification. 
« A,” upper case, with compartments designated “ fff,” for leads cut 
from 114 to 4 picas in width, and 4, 6 and 8 to pica in thickness; 
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“ggg,” to contain nonpareil slugs on one side and leads on the other, 
from 5 to 20 ems in length, both inclusive ; spaces “h” and “i,” for 
miscellaneous cards, such as lines, rule ornaments, and changeable 
matter usually kept standing by the compositor; “k,” pin-cushion ; 
“],”’ compartment for time tickets, proofs, copies, etc., covered by a lid; 
**000,” compartment containing a tray with removable figure and space 
boxes made to fit the figure and quad boxes of ordinary cases, the 
The 
cases are made strong and substantial, with cleats on the back to 


manifold advantages of which can be readily comprehended. 


prevent them slipping, and usual size to fit regulation office stands. 

As stated in our last, these cases are the production of a working 
job compositor, Mr. Geo. W. Butler, of this city, the result of experi- 
ence, and designed to fill a want that has long been recognized. We 
feel satisfied that when thoroughly tested they will come into general 
use and be regarded as indispensable in all well regulated job 
offices: 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


CORRECTED FROM MONTH TO MONTH, 


Albany.—State of trade, fair; prospects, very good; composition on morning 
papers, 38 cents ; evening, 35 cents ; bookwork, $15 per week ; job printers, $15 per 
week. Subbing is always first class and plenty of it. There is a difficulty in two 
book: offices, and in the Journad office, which is now being boycotted, the cause being 
non-un‘on men employed. 


Boston.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good ; composition on morning papers, 
40 to 45 cents; evening, 30 to 37 cents; bookwork, 38 cents; job printers, per 
week, $15 and upwards. There is a difficulty in the existence of a stalwart rat sheet 


—the Boston Post. 


Buffalo.—State.of trade, good; prospects, first-class; price of cemposition on 
morning papers, 35 cents ; evening 33’ cents; job printers, per week, $15. There is 
a difficuity in the Courier office, the whole establishment being boycotted. Printers 
had better keep away. 

Cambridge.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair. ‘There is no morning or 


evening paper published here. Job printers, per week, $16 to $18. No existing 


difficulty, but at present more printers are not needed. 


Chicago.—State of trade, fair; prospects, encouraging; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 40 cents ; evening, 37 cents ; bookwork, 37 cents ; job printers, per week, 
$18. The labor market is overstocked. No existing difficulty. 

Cincinnati.— State of trade, dull; prospects, not very bright ; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per 
week, $:8. There is no difficulty, and an effort is being made to unionize small job 
offices, with some little success. 

Cleveland.—State of trade, very good; prospects, fair; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 35 cents; evening, 33% cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per 
week, $14. No existing difficulty, and there is always plenty of work for good men. 

Denver.—State of trade, not very brisk; prospects, appear good ; composition 
on morning papers, 45 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, 
No difficulty. Plenty men here to do all the work needed. 

Detroit.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 35 cents; evening, 32 cents; bookwork, 33! cents; job printers, per week, 
Work will be good for six or eight weeks to come. Demand greater than 


per week, $2r. 


$14. 
supply. 

Harrisburg.—State of trade, fair; prospects, bright ; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents ; evening, 30 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, $12 
to $13. No difficulty. There is always a demand for printers during session of 
legislature. 

Lincoln.—State of trade, good ; prospects, very good : composition on morning 
papers, 33 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, 
$15 to $18. No difficulty, but to get steady employment applicants must be first- 
class workmen. 

Louisville.—State of trade, very good; prospects, encouraging; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, 
per week, $18. All seeking employment find it, but the supply is equal to the demand. 
No difficulty. 

Milwaukee.—State of trade, job work slacking up; prospects, not very 
encouraging ; composition on morning papers, 38 cents; evening, 33 cents; book- 
work, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $14 to $18. Non-union men had better stay 
away, as there is a poor show for them, plenty of union men being here. 

Omaha.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, gloomy ; composition on morning 
papers, 33 cents ; evening, 30 cents ; bogkwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, $15 
to $20. The Bee office running fifteen cases is ratted. Printers had better give 
Omaha a wide birth, as wages are entirely too low for price of living. 

Ottawa, Ont.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; price of composition on 
evening, 33% cents; bookwork, per week, $11 to $12. 
For the present, keep away from Ottawa; visit us in 
’ is sure. We have had a very hard 


morning papers, 3646 cents ; 
Wages of job printers, same. 
December or January, when a six months’ *‘ sit.’ 
time fighting the Free Press office, and are still battling ; cause, apprentice question, 
Our first difficulty_in ten years, 
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Philadelphia.—State of trade, medium; prospects, good, especially on news- 
papers ; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 
38 to 40 cents; job printers, per week, $16 and upwards. Traveling cards are 
deposited one day and taken away the next. No difficulty. 

Pittsburgh.—State of trade, dull at present; prospects by no means flattering ; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $15 to $18. Give this city, for the time being, the go-by. 
No trouble and none anticipated, the union and employers are working harmoniously 
together. 

Quincy.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 33% cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, per 
week, $15. No difficulty, and tramps must take their chances. 

Rochester.—State of trade, very good; prospects, for next fall are better; 
composition on morning papers, 33 cents; evening, 30; bookwork, 33 cents; job 
printers, per week, $14 to $20. Any printer coming here with a union card can 
get work. This city is under the control of the K. of L., but ‘I. T. U.”’ is good 
here. 

Springfield, I11.—State of trade, good ; prospects, fair ; composition on morning 
papers, 334% cents; evening, 30 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, 
$14. Supply equal to the demand. The /¢/‘nois State Journad is an unfair office. 

St. Louis.—State of trade, moderately brisk; prospects will remain the same 
for the next six week ; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; 
bookwork, 40 cents ; job printers, per week, $18. Good job printers can find work, 
but would not advise them to come, as work will not extend beyond June. News- 
paper men should stay away. No difficulty. 

St. Paul.—State of trade, fairly good; prospects, unfavorable ; composition on 
morning papers, 38 cents ; evening, 32 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per 
week, $15. Workmen had better stay away at present, as the city is already fast 
filling up with members of the craft, and work will probably be slight this summer. 
No difficulty. 


Trenton.—State of trade, middling ; prospects, same ; composition on morning: 


and evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, $14 per week. 
Stay away. No difficulty. 

Wilmington.—State of trade, moderate; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents ; on Sundays, 35 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 
cents ; job printers, $12 per week. No more work than resident printers can do. No 
difficulty. 

Winnipeg, Man.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, poor; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 3744; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per 
week, $18. Advice to printers, don't come to Winnipeg at present. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
SNIDER & HOOLE, 152 Monroe street, Chicago, have recently in- 
creased their engraving department and are now prepared to furnish at 


short notice all descriptions of rolls, tools and stamps for bookbinders’ 
use. Designs and pricés furnished on application. 
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THE accompanying cut shows the Patent Clasp for fastening 
corners of type cases, made by Hoe & Co., now in general use in the 
best offices throughout the country. The partitions are firmly held 
down bya long pin driven through the center of clasp and clinched 
to bottom of case. We commend this to printers, as all material and 
workmanship are of the best. Every corner has a fastener, and the 
case cannot be broken by fair usage. In the plain every alternate 
corner only is fastened, hence the not unusual breakage. The price 
list of cases is: pairs, $1.75; job, $1; triple, $1. Send for sample 
case. R. Hor & Co., 180 and 182 Monroe street, Chicago. 











“ “TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.” 

I have this day sold and transferred to the Indiana Paper Company 

all accounts due me and hereby authorize and empower them to collect 
same and receipt in my name. 


CHICAGO, IIl., May 2, 1884. (Signed) N. W. TAyLor. 


Noticr.—Calling your attention to the above, we respectfully ask 
as accounts become due that you remit same promptly to us. Our 
Chicago office will be located at 180 Dearborn street, where we shall 
be prepared to meet the demands of the trade for goods manufactured 
by us. Soliciting a continuance of your patronage, 

Very respectfully, INDIANA PAPER COMPANY. 
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*“CHIcAGO” MAIi List CABINET. (New).—A Cabinet that every 
newspaper office should have. This cabinet is made to hold the entire 
mail list outfit of most newspapers. ‘The first space is a cupboard to 
hold mailing machine, roller, etc. The middle space will hold 30 
galleys of either the Rukenbrod or Mustang pattern, or 15 regular 
wide, brass mailing galleys. The third space contains 7 sort drawers. 
If more galley room is needed, shelves can be substituted for a part or 
all of sort drawers. The top has a movable galley rest; it also can 
be used as a mailing work-table. Iron brackets can be attached to 
this Cabinet to hold a pair of cases. Price $27. Iron brackets, per 
pair, $2. Manufactured and for sale by GARDEN City TyPE Founpry, 
180 Monroe street, Chicago. , 





Fifty cents will pay for.an advertisement of three lines in this Department. 
Each additional line ten cents. Twelve words make a line. No manufacturer's 
or dealer's advertisement will be admitted here, this being intended for the 
accommodation of our subscribers. 











LORIDA CORRESPONDENCE.—An ex-Northern editor now 

living in Florida wishes to furnish a few papers with interesting letters from the 

‘Land of Flowers.’”” Terms moderate. Address ‘CARLOS,’ box 12, Apala- 
chicola, Florida. 





OR SALE —Printing office in second city in Wisconsin; popu- 

lation 22,000. Office contains cylinder press and two jobbers. Steam power. 

Almost new material. Good run of business. For particulars address J. W. Frank, 
Racine, Wis. 





l 600 Will buy the Lanesboro Journal, worth $2,000. One of 
ie the best local papers in southern Minnesota. Grand chance fora 
good printer. Reasons for selling, old age and poor health. Address JOURNAL, 
Lanesboro, Minn. 





$4 500 Will buy a prosperous newspaper and job office in Eastern 
9 Iowa. Office is new and well supplied with news and job type; has 
three power and job presses, and everything first-class. The paper is Independent in 
politics ; has a circulation of forty quires, and can be doubled in one year. The only 
paper in a thriving town, with advertising and job patronage large. Satisfactory 
reasons given for selling. Address FREDERICK K. TRACY, care of Newspaper 
Union, Chicago, IIl, 


GE: WEBBER, 


DEALER IN PRINTERS’ WASTE, 


113 WesT LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Trade furnished with Wipers at short notice. 
Highest prices paid for Printers’ Cuttings. 
Offices in the City cleared periodically by arrangement. 











DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY, 
PRINTING»«° BINDING. 


Our facilities for Book Manufacturing are unsurpassed. 


313-319 Wabash Avenue, - - - Chicago, lll. 





Publishers of the ‘RED LINE SERIES” School Records and Blanks. 











{ Holly Wood Type. 


Prouty Presses. ; 
| Boston Type Foundry. 


) 
Central Type Foundry. § 


WANNER, WEBER & CO. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 





Mechanics Type Foundry, | 





54 and 56 Franklin Street, 
———CHICAGO. 


‘TELEPHONE 1040. 


A complete stock of Boston and Central Type Foundries’ - Beautiful Faces con- 
stantly on hand. 





H. E. Mean, Pres’t. A. T. Honcg, Sec’y. W. C. GitteTT, Treas. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 






LEDGER, WRAPPING, BLOTTER, 
RULED, BOOK, WRITING, 
POSTER AND NEWS 


PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 
AND 
ALL STOCK USED BY PRINTERS. 


Send for Catalogue. 





181 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 





SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 


PRINTERS OF FINE JOB Work, 


FOR THE TRADE. 








BOOKWORK, BILL HEADS, 
CATALOGUES, LETTER HEADS, 
PAMPHLETS, BUSINESS CARDS, 
MAGAZINES, PROGRAMMES. 





WEDDING ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


SPECIAL FORMS SET UP AND ELECTROTYPED 


For ‘tHe Country TRADE. 


140-146 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, 
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PRINTING INKS, 


Bronze Powder. 


SIGMUND ULLMAN, 


51 Maiden Lane, New York. 





CARTER & BARNARD, 
BLACK AND COLORED 


PRINTING I N K. MAKERS, 
116 Monroe St. 


CHICAGO. 


We are the only firm in the city who 
manufacture a full line of 


Black and Colored Inks. 


PULSIFER, JORDAN & WILSON, 














>. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Peer Card Board 








and frnvelopes, 








Warehouse, 43, 45, 47 & 49 Federal St., 





—===BOSTON, MASS. == 


Writing, Book Covers, Card Boards, Envelopes, Cut 
Cards, Ledgers, Linens and Ruled Goods. 





W. A. FOWLER, 


Manager Chicago Branch, 


161 La SALLE STREET, 
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Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


BOOK, PAPE WRITING, 
NEWS, 





WRAPPING. 
SPOOL LITES. 


“CLIMAX” BLOTTING, WESTON’S LEDGER, 


CRANE’S BOND, 
CRANE BROS,’ “ALL LINEN” 
AND “JAPANESE” LINEN FLATS, 
“SCOTCH LINEN” LEDGER, 


GERMANIC F LATS, HuRLBuT FLAts, WESTLOCK FLATs. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
CHICAGO. 
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~ BLomcren BRos.. & Co. 


Electrotypers,— 


ciliates 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS 


AND 


Relief Plate Engravers, 
162 and 164 South Clark Street, 
CHICAGO. 





If you have any Maps, Autograph Letters, Signatures, Mechanical 
Illustrations, Diagrams, Plats of Subdivisions, Plans of vena or Build- 


ings, send to us and get estimates. 


We have on hand upward of ten thousand cuts suitable for Book 


I}lustrations, Bill Heads, etc., and for advertising purposes. 








L. SCHAUPPNER & Co. 
PRINTERS’ & LITHOGRAPHERS’ EMPORIUM. 
196 and 198 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


List of Second- Hand Machinery and Material 
se eT 


Thoroughly overhauled and warranted in first-class condition. 











31X46 COUNTRY COTTRELL, steam power. 

1 No.6 STANDING PRESS, used but little. 

29X42 FOUR-ROLLER COTTRELL, latest style. 

p26 FOUR-ROLLER TWO REVOLUTION COTTRELL, latest 
style. 

1 QUARTER-MEDIUM PEERLESS PRESS, 10X15, good as new. 

KIDDER JOBBER, with patent numbering attachment. 

KIDDER JOBBER, good as new. 

1 EIGHTH-MEDIUM BALTIMORE JOBBER, with steam. 

3 QUARTER-MEDIUM O.S.GORDONS, with or without steam fixtures. 

EIGHTH-MEDIUM O.S. GORDONS. 

1 HALF-MEDIUM O.S. GORDON. 

A large lot of Shafting, Hangers and Belting. 

32-inch Power CHAMPION PAPER CUTTER. 

33-inch BROWN & CARVER POWER PAPER CUTTER. 

30-inch PEERLESS LEVER CUTTER, almost new. 

34-inch CRANSTON POWER UNDERCUT. 

1 FOOT STABBER, Sanborn’s make. 

24-inch SARGENT STEAM BRONZING MACHINE, good as new. 

3 SINGER SEWING MACHINES, for Pamphlet Binding (new). 

100 Double and Job STANDS, almost new. 

A large lot of News and Italic CASES. 

1,000 Fonts of TYPE. 

10,000 lbs. of BODY TYPE, from pearl to pica, in lots to suit. 

We have the only stock of Press Boards, size 4156, made expressly for us, 
and every Board warranted, price $2.00 each. 

If you have anything you want to trade for any of the above, write us, as we 
are right on the dicker, Everything sold by us is warranted, or no sale. 








OSTRANDER & HUKE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF - 








Printing Siew. Electrotype and Stereotype Machinery. 


See our Second-Hand List Lithographers’ Hand Presses on Hand. 
81 AND 83 JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


These Presses are for sale cheap, 
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PATENTED INCLINED FACES. 





50a 30A NonPAREIL INCLINED BOLDFACE. $2.35 | 50a 30A BREVIER INCLINED BOLDFACE. $3.15 
SHOOTINGSTICK, TWEEZERS & GAUGEPIN, COMMERCIAL PRODUCTIONS 
Practical Delineators of the Art Preservative of all other Branches of American Contributions to Food, and Industrial Arts 
Like Respectable Avocations, : The Grain Growing 
No. 12,345 Stoneproof Alley, State of Wornoutprinterdom Sections of Ilinoi: s, Minnesota and Indiana 83 





Oa 25A LoNnG PRIMER INCLINED BOLDFACE, $3.15 


FROM THE PERIOD OF THE FIRST SAXON WRITIN GS 
Our Language has suffered a great many Changes in Orthography. The first writers, having no 
Other Guide than the Ear, followed each 


His own judgment. The natural result was Great Confusion of Style 123 


30a 20A Pica INCLINED BOLDFACE, $3.60 


| LIVES OF CELEBRATED FEMALE SOVEREIGNS 
Containing: the Memoirs of Semiramis, Queen of Assyria; Cleopatra, 
| Queen of Egypt; Zenobia, Queen of 
Palmyra; Mary, Queen of Scots, &c. December 31st, 1882. 





50a 30A NONPAREIL INCLINED ANTIQUE. $2.75 50a 30A @REVIER INCLINED ANTIQUE. $3.15 
INTRODUCTION OF NEWSPAPERS IN EUROPE THE ART OF TYPE FOUNDING 
Nearly sixteen hundred years of our Christian Era elapsed | The Italic Letter was invented by a Roman, by 
before a single Newspaper | the name of Aldus 
Had appeared in Europe. Chicago, December 1, 1883. Manutius, in or about the year of 1490 
40a 25A LonG PRIMER INCLINED ANTIQUE. $3.35 


ACCURATE CALCULATIONS IN THE SCIENCE OF ASTRONOMY 
The Origin of the Science of Astronomy is involved in Considerable Obscurity 
Close Scrutiny of the Unaccountable and 
Apparently Erratic Movements of the late Wonderful Comet in 1882 


30a 20A Pica INCLINED ANTIQUE. $3.50 


QUARTERLY AMERICAN LITERARY REVIEWS 
American Literature seems to be but little understood abroad; but at 
Home its biting Sarcasm and Scintillating 
Wit are read with great Pleasure and keen Enjoyment 1883 








ILLINOIS TYPE FouNDING Company, 265 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Fairmount Printing Ink Works, 





J. K. WRIGHT & CO., PRoprierors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piistine and Lithographic [nks 


—OF ALL COLORS 

















MANUFACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, 


Twenty-sixth Street, Above Pennsylvania Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





BRANCH OFFICES: + 


22 Spruce Street, New York. 
214 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





CHICAGO BRANCH, 27 WASHINGTON STREET. 


HARRY RAYMOND, Janager. 
TELEPHONE 5505. 





Queen City yllPoe rinting Ty nk c 0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

















PRINTING [NKS, 








600 West Firru St., Cincinnati, Onto. 


News Inks, Poster Inks, 


BOOK AND JOB INKS, 


COLORED INKS & VARNISHES. 


The — Supplied at Lowest Rates. 


AND QUALITY OF INKS GUARANTEED. 


THE STANDARD WESTERN INKS. 
















Am / 
wire / 


Branch Office, 152 





SA IT EORMN’s 


Cutting Machines and Bookbinders’, 
Printers’ and Paper Box Makers’ 


—— ERY. 


ADDRESS 


RF Geo. H. Sansorn & Sous, 


69 BEEKMAN STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
Monroe St., Chicago. 


Manufacture?’ at Mystic River, Conn., by 
STANDARD MACHINERY CO. 
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MERICAN SYSTEM OF 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE BODIES. 





GOTHIC, No. 8. 


| -—e— 





| 32A,64a, $3.10 NONPAREIL Sm. Caps, 244, $0.75 24A,48a, $3.50 BREVIER Sm. Caps, 18a, $0.75 
q THIS RUSTIC SEAT IN THE OLD APPLE TREE WITH . BENEATH UG LIKE AN ORIOLE’S PENDANT 
Nest from which the Laughing Birds have taken Wing, 


h Its o’erhanging golden Canopy of Leaves illuminate with hues 


AUTUMNAL SHALL BE OUR PLACE OF REST 45 By THEE ABANDONED HANGS THY VACANT SWING 77 





20A,40a, $3.30 Lone Primer — Sm. Caps, 12, $0.70 18A,36a, $4.00 Pica Sm. Cars, 10a $0.80 
DREAM-LIKE THE WATERS OF AND LIKE IT TO SEA AS 
The river gleam as a Sailless Vessel drops Wide and Deep Thou Driftest gently 
ADOWN THE MURKY STREAM | DOWN THE TIDE OF SLEEP 22 
12A,24a, $4.70 GREAT PRIMER Sm. Caps, 8a, $1.10 10A,20a, $5.95 PARAGON Sm. Caps, 8a, $1.70 





‘ STONE WALLS DO SUPERFLUOUS 
Not Encircle the Town Lot | Studied ARGUMENT 88 





6A,12a, $6.60 Dous.Le ENGLISH Sm. Caps, 6A, $1.80 


HE DOES IT WITH A BETTER 
Grace but | do tt More NATURAL 66 


5A,10a, $8.30 DouBLE GREAT PRIMER Sm. Caps, 5a, $2.55 


HE CAME TOO NEAR 
That came to BE DENIED 88 


4A,8a, $9.85 CANON Sm. Caps, 4A, $2.80 


RIDES ON THE 
And directs THE STORM 


MARDER, LUSE & Co., Pee Pease CHICAGO. 
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